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The City’s Street Railway 


Ordinances: No. I 


The City Government has drafted, and is considering, two ordinances for a street 
railway settlement, either of which it may adopt. 


tents of these ordinances. 


The Company, on the day it accepts 
the ordinance, must pay the mill tax 
in full to date in cash. 


The City shall grant the Company a 
50-year franchise. 


The Company shall reorganize with 13 
directors, four of whom shall be ex-of- 
ficio the Mayor, the Comptroller, the 
President of the Board of Aldermenand 
the Director of Public Utilities. 


The Company shall reduce its total of 
bonded debtand capital stock to $60,000,- 
000, which amount the City shall recog- 
nize to be the present fair earning and 
purchase value of the Company’s prop- 
erty. 


Control of street railway operations, 
betterments and extensions shall be 
exercised by a Board of Control of two 
members, one appointed by the City, 
one by the Company. 


This Board shall have power to 
order improvements and extensions 
(including rapid transit, subways and 
elevated ines to be made, either 
wholly at the Company’s expense when 
such investment promises to earn 
operating cost and interest, or to be paid 
for partly by the Company and partly 
by those desiring such extensions, 
when the investment does not promise 
to earn operating cost and interest. 


The City shall acquire ownership in 
the street railways to the sum of amounts 
so contributed by others than the Com- 
pany. 

The City shall reserve the right for 
itself or for any citizen to get property 
owners’ consent for car line extensions, 
ordered by the Committee, should the 
Company fail or refuse to get them. 


The City shall reserve its right to 
build subways or rapid trar°*” lines, 
and the Company shall obligate itself 
to lease and operate them in connec- 
tion with its other lines. 


A similar digest of Ordinance No. 2 will be given in our next advertisement. 


The Company shall make no addi- 
tions to its $60,000,000 capital or earn- 
ing value, except for investments of new 
capital certified by the Board of Con- 
trol. 


The Company shall reduce its $60,000,- 
000 capital value when tracks are taken 
up or property disposed of, in amounts 
certified by the Board of Control. 

The City shall have the right, ten 
years from the taking effect of the 
ordinance, and every five years after- 
ward, to buy the Company’s property 
at the $60,000,000 valuation, increas- 
ed or reduced tc date of purchase as 
above provided, and to pay for it either 
with cash or with 4% City Bonds. 


The City shall reserve its right, if it 
does not buy the property within 50 
years, to grant a new franchise to another 
company, provided such company shall 
buy the property at its $60,000,000 val- 
uation increased or reduced as above 
provided. 

If either the City or a new company 
buys the property, the purchase price 
shall be an amount equal to the capi- 
tal value as above provided, less the 
amount of bonded debt, which the 
buyer shall assume, and the Com. 
pany’s total bonded debt shall never 
exceed the purchase price. 

The Company’s gross earnings shall 
be used: 


First, to pay costs of first-class service, 
and to keep the property in good con- 
dition. 

Second, to pay taxes, insurance, inter- 
est and other fixed charges. 

Third, to create and maintain acci- 
dent, depreciation and other necessary 
reserve funds. 


Fourth, to pay the Company 6% 
yearly, cumulative, on $60,000,000 capi- 
tal value, or on its capital value in each 
year as this may be reduced; and to pay 
the Company its net interest rate plus 
1% on new capital investments ordered 
by the Board of Control, 


Every citizen should know the con- 
In Ordinance No. 1, the City Government proposes that: 


Fifth, the remainder, oz net surplus 
income, to be divided equally between 
City and Company. 

The City shall have the right to use 
its share of surplus earnings to reduce 
car fares, or to reduce the Company’s 
$60,000,000 capital or earning value, or 
for any other purpose. 

The City shall accept its 50% ofsur- 
plus earnings in lieu of the mill tax or 
other occupation or license tax, but 
shall reserve its right to levy fran- 
chise, general property, paving and 
special assessment taxes on the Com- 
pany. 

The City shall reserve its right to 
grant interurban or other street railway 
companies use of United Railways tracks, 
or permission to lay tracks in the same 
streets. 

The Company shall maintain its 
present rates of fare, except as the City 
may use its half of the surplus earnings 
to reduce them. and shall grant uni- 
versal transfers. 


The Company shall be granted the 
right, “subjec! to unobstructed use of 
the tracks by assengel cars” and to 
revocation by the City at any time, to 
operate special cars for mail. express 
and freight. and to build switch tracks 
from its main lines to factories yards 
and other institutions desiring switch 
facilities—always subject to the City’s 
approval. 


The City, coqiving joint control of 
the system, and a partnership interest 
in its earnings, expressly disclaims lia- 


bility for any of the Company’s debts. 
Employes of the Company shall rot 


by reason of this contract become em- 
ployes of the City nor subject to its 
aws controlling wages or terms of em- 
ployment for City employes. 


The Company shall accept the ordi- 
nance within nine months, and the 
City shall reserve the right to alter, 
amend or repeal it at any time. 


The United Railways Company 
of St. Louis 
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The Menace of Peace 


By W. M. R. 
OPE BENEDICT’S peace proposal will not be 
turned down with that promptness indicated in 
the offhand the 
capitals of the nations at war. His terms are not 


unofficial rejection of it in 
those of the peace that must come, but they are an 
approach to peace, and a very decided and detinite 
approach. 

For, iirst, they are the terms that, we are war- 
ranted in believing, have the approval of Germany’s 
ally—Austria-Hungary. 
not 


Second, they would doubt- 
without the 
Germany to their submission, though not of assent to 
their 


less have been made consent of 


substance. Third, they contain a universally 
approved suggestion of an international method of 
perpetuating peace once it is declared. 

In a sense they propose, as French and Inglish 
publicists say, a German peace, inasmuch as. they 
seem to indicate no more than a return to the slats 
quo ante in Europe; but in a wider sense they do 
not. They certainly do not imply a German domina 
tion of They propose a consideration of 
the 
autonomy of Poland, and consideration implies con- 


Ieurope. 
the restoration of Italy’s lost colonies and of 


cession and compromise of Teutonic declarations 


end claims. It is taken for granted that Belgium 


will be restored to national status and France wil! 


be evacuated. In this aspect the terms mean a defeat 
of Germany, the giving up of the declared objects 
of Germany in starting the war, the utter annihila- 


Without 


doubt, Germany will not accept Benedict's terms. 


tion of her trade, the loss of her colonies. 


But the Entente and the United States should not 
and doubtless will not repudiate the proposals too 
wholly and too precipitately. Popular feeling is op- 
posed to any rash and contemptuous repudiation of 
the idea of negotiation. Peace is not to be kicked 
first entrance. A 
sideration of the terms will. help to strengthen the 


out of doors at her timid con- 


democratic element Rejection would 


The Entente must 
pause over these terms, because of the people—the 


in Germany. 
strengthen the fighting spirit. 


Russian people, the British people, the French people, 
the American people, the Teutonic people, all the 
people who are weary of war—who will not relish 
gxovernments preferring war to even talk of peace. 
In view of the lassitude of the American 
the Wilson make a 


temperate and somewhat receptive reply to the pro 


farmers 


towards war, President must 


posals. The possibility of peace hy negotiation must 
he recognized. 
The 


Germany is to get out of the war unscathed, her ter 


\llies will not assent to terms that mean that 
ritory univaded, her towns unbombed, her citizens 
untouched by such outrage as she has inflicted on 
The Allies 


sist as a conditio sine qua non that Germany get 


men and women in other lands. will 
Lack on her own soil, that she shall not dictate as 
victor, for she has won nothing yet and is on the 
defensive and withdrawing from occupied territory. 
But though governments choke off Stockholm con- 
ferences and insist upon a peace other than a peo 
ple’s peace, the mood of the people must not be 
All 


the governments had better beware of sneering peace 


flouted: there is too much revolution in the air. 


away when the people want it. 

The world will not let Germany get away with 
Milteleuropa from Antwerp to Bagdad, and Austria- 
Hungary, back of the Pope, does not want to be 
swallowed in Mitteleuropa. 


There is a weak 


spot 





that may break the haughtiness of Germany. It 
the pacifism of the Catholic 
center in the Reichstag. British laber troubles and 
krench pacilism and western American lukewarm- 
The Pope’s 


shows in new-born 


ress are peace factors on the other side. 
proposals will force governments to say something 
on peace that will meet the popular tiredness of war. 
And especially it will lead President Wilson to say 
something that will appeal to that democracy in all 
countries which awaits his word of accord with the 
declaration of the ultra-democrats of Russia. 

We won't get peace on Benedict's terms, but we 
will get on tewards peace by consideration of them 
on some other basis than a counter-proposal of war 
and utter defeat for Germany before negotiation. If 
Germany insists on a peace on the basis of the pres- 
ent map—then war to the end, of course, and truce is 
as hateful as George D. Herron proclaims it in his 
flaming book “The Menace of Peace” (Mitchell Ken- 
nerley, New York). But if Germany will reason at 
all, her enemies must reason with her. 
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Knockabout Notes 


By William Marion Reedy 
About the Big Man 
HO’'S the big man of the administration? is 
a question much discussed in Washington. 
The ready answer is, of course, Woodrow 


Wilson, but he’s barred. Well, say Hoover. He's 
barred too. So are all the big men who are 
at the capital working for a dollar a year. How 
the appointees of the politicians scorn those 
dollar-a-year men! It’s as if, in working for 
next to nothing, the volunteers had sinned the 
unpardonable sin. Jobs should go to the faith- 
ful and jobs should carry pay, else the whole 


political fabric must crumble. The biggest man in 
Washington, the wit will say, is Boies Penrose, sena- 
And he is, physically; as 


tor from Pennsylvania, 


big as a skinned horse. But the querists want to 


know who’s the commanding figure in the cabinet. 
The question is always up because there is a latent 
but living 
cabinet. 


some for a coalition 
the theory that the present 


There ought 


urge in quarters 
This is on 
cabinet is made up of light-weights. 
to be some Republicans in the cabinet, it is said. 
“Who?” you ask. 
Elihu Root. But Root has declared himself opposed 
coalition It would be folly to take 
strong Republicans out of the senate and put them in 


The reply is always the same: 


to a cabinet. 


the cabinet—a man like Lodge for example, or 
Weeks. It is strange though how the idea persists 
that Democrats have not the capacity to run the 


country. In the last campaign Roland Greene Usher 
wrote an article for The New Republic in which he 
that 


democrat, declared for Hughes on that score. 


Raymond Robins, fundamental 
Sack 
of the accusation of incapacity lurks always doubt 
of the party because of the “bloc” from the south, 
as much as to say the south is made up of “rotten 
boroughs,” whose representatives care for little or 
nothing but white supremacy and all the good things 
that go with it. 


outlined idea. 


Just now this criticism is strength- 
ened by the fact that when everything is being con- 
trolled, cotton is let alone. 


The Worthy Josephus 
Throughout the east the anvil chorus is still work- 
He must be 
In what respect? 
So far as I can dis€over, 


ing on Daniels, secretary of the navy. 
Why? 


Qh, he’s an old woman, 


canned, He’s no good. 
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Daniels’ department was in thorough ship-shape when 
we went into the war. The troops reached the othe 
side without loss. When our navy went in the sub 
marine ravage was promptly diminished Daniels 
made powertul foes. When he made the navy dry, 
the liquor interest got busy against him, but [ under 
stand all the other navies are now dry. Daniels 
would not stand for the prices the steel trust and 
ship builders tried to put over on him. That was 
the cause of many an attack upon him. Then Dan- 
iels tried to democratize the navy, and the naval 
caste couldn't stand for a secretary who would have 
his picture taken with his arm around a jackie’s neck. 
Daniels is a friend of Bryan, and politicians who 
don’t like Bryan don’t want a friend of the Nebras 
kan on the inside of things. Damiels had George 
Creel appointed to whatever the job is that Creel 
holds, and the newspaper men at Washington didn't 
hike getting their news filtered through Creel, and 
they knock Daniels. The secretary called down 
some of the rear admirals and all their friends have 
been busy running down the head of the department. 
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Navy League lolly 

I havent much doubt that the Navy League has 
Leen undercutting Daniels. Fo have heard heated 
members say that but for the red tape of Daniels 
there would have been no difficulty in recruiting for 
the navy. “Here we are looking for men,” s:id one 
of these in New York, “and when we want a dollar 
we can’t vet it. We get the idea that Daniels don't 
want men for the navy. Why, the money allotted to 
get men where [I'm working isn’t good chieken feed.’ 
I should say that there’s a great deal of truth in 
Daniels’ assertion that the Navy League is working 
to embarrass and discredit him. When b citcd to one 
of his critics the success in sending our troops across 
the water, the performance was pooh-poohed. — It 
should not be. It seems to me that the question most 
frequently asked is as to how many troops we have 
sent over. The consensus of the replies | have re 
ceived to that question is that there are 80,000 of our 
soldiers on the other side. It takes some ships to 
get that many men across, say 2,000 men to a ship, 
and to get them past submarines. The job of trans- 
port was no small one. | cannot sce where the in- 
efiicieney of Daniels comes in, 


Now Daniels has issued orders that Navy League 
members be refused information by subordinates in 
his department, that no Navy League gifts be ae- 
cepted, that it be shut out of communication wit! 
the navy yards. The president of the league has 
offered to resign his place if Daniels will) resign 
from the head of the navy, and Perry Belmont has 
resigned from the Navy League in disapproval of 
the acts of officials thereof in exasperating Daniels. 
Tie navy department says that Navy League money 
doesn’t get to the navy but is wasted in administra 
tion. It is clear to me that some “dub” has been 
running Navy League affairs into the present muddle, 
Assertions have been made about the Mare Island 
explosion, defective shells, ete., that have not been 
substantiated. Evidently naval men have been giving 
material for attacks on Daniels to the Navy League, 
and the Navy League oificials have published it, 
knowing well that if their authority were given the 
naval officer informants would lose their positions. 
One might say that the Navy League has heen fos- 
tering sedition in the navy, or at least insubordina- 
tion. The league can do no good with Daniels 
against it. Daniels is handicapped by an organiza- 
tion that is undermining him in the navy. In a way 
it’s another case of Goethals vs. Denman: the useful- 
ness of both sides being impaired. If the feud con- 
tinues it is possible that Daniels may go, but it 
would be a desperate remedy to let him go and have 
the people, who are only too lukewarm on the war, 
regard him as a victim of the liquor interest, the 
naval caste and the steel trust. Daniels may have 
his faults but there are some prize asses in the Navy 
I.cague who have tried to override Daniels in his 


own department and failing have tried to bluff him 
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with threats of “revelations” and of the strong busi- 
ness pull. [i Daniels is incompetent, let us have the 
facts and he won't last long; but up to now, there 
are no tacts against him, only loose abusive asser 
Baker and the War 

Since the war involved us there has been a let-up 
in the disparagement of Secretary of War Baker. 
When he was first appointed just before mobilization 
against Mexico, there was a howl of derision. But 
Baker lived that down. Hle has done as well with 
the army as anyone could have done in an unpre- 
pared country. He was blamed for. side-tracking 
(seneral Wood. It is not so sure Wood was. side- 
tracked, that he was not put where most useful at 
this time, at the work of organization. There is a 
very good reason why Wood is not in France. It 
is not a rcason disereditable to Wood. If a vote of 
the army had been taken as to the man to lead in 
France, Pershing would have been the choice. <A 
man who is so approved by the men in his own busi 
ness is the man we outsiders should be willing to 
trust. 

Emet William Allen White, with Senator \llen of 
Kansas, at the Shorcham, on their way to France on 
some mission. There will be good reading for the 
“It only Fred 


Funston had lived,’ sard White. “His death was 


readers of the Emporia Gazelle. 


like that otf Mo-es, just m= sight of the Promised 
Land. This war is what he lived for. He had won 
his wey a voluntcer through Cuba, the Philippines 
and Mexico, and then he died. Funston was. the 
ideal American soldier.” [am told, by the way, that 
When he died, Funston did not leave a dollar, and 
that the government makes no provision for the fam- 
Hy of such aman. Itis said that the most his family 
can getois about $50 per month, and that must be 
previded inva special act of congress. The country 
should not neglect Funston’s family, though pacifists 
will vawp about his capture of Aguinaldo. Funston 
was a gallant, picturesque, faithful, modest soldier, 
never had a press-agent and made his way in spite 
of politics. | would like to see a “Life of Funston” 
written by his fellow Kansan, William Allen White, 
a literary man of both art and heart. 


Lack of <lIrmy Equipment 

ut, returning to Sceretary Baker. The criticism 
of him has ceased. The army accepts him) with 
Letter grace. Of course if you talk with army men, 
wherever you meet them, you learn that the least 
the army has to worry about is the supply of men 
The supply of everything else is short. The equip- 
ment is far behind the demand. The system = is 
chaos, but no one man can be blamed for this. The 
muddle is what we pay for our infatuation with 
peace, An army can't be made to work smoothly 
in six months. Why, things were just coming into 
some sort of order on the Mexican border when our 
army was withdrawn. Army rcd-tape is hard to cut. 
The officers speak with contempt of the time they 
have to spend in signing vouchers and reporting on 
the smallest details. The emphasis seems to be 
heavier on keeping out graft than on getting the 
army into the field. But order is the essence of an 
army, and it must be admitted that the rapidity with 
which the cantonments are built is something amaz- 
ing. One thing I would point out: there is no severe 
criticism of the appointments and promotions. Care- 
ful study will reveal some politics in this: how could 
it be kept out? But in the broad the administration 
is, in this respect, admirable. Secretary Baker is no 
longer attacked as incompetent. He has tackled his 
job just as he did that of mayor of Cleveland, and 
while he is a lawyer, he is not a finickin one. He 
was more than half a pacifist when appointed by 
President Wilson to succeed Mr. Lindley M. Gar- 
rison, of whom, hy the way, we have heard nothing 
since his retirement. Mr. Garrison has vanished in 
the void as has Mr. Denman. Baker looms big in 
the cabinet. And he is more than a mere machine 
man. He has tact. As proof I cite his exchange of 
letters with Col. Roosevelt. 1 doubt if there be 


another man in the country who could have an 
epistolary difference with the colonel and _ escape 
without being blazoned with blistering epithets. 
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Frank Lane 

If Franklin Knight Lane had been born an Ameri- 
can he would almost inevitably be the next candidate 
of Democracy for President. Summing up a thou- 
sand estimates I should say that the country believes 
Lane to be the big man of the cabinet. There is a 
temperate sketch of Lane in the North American 
Review for August, by James C. Hemphill, a South 
Carolina journalist and politician. That sketch says 
indirectly that Lane is the big man. He is an ex- 
ecutive of balance. He has radical opinions, but he 
is a conservative in executing the law. He is a 
forceful and graceful writer and a captivating speak- 
er. His career in politics is typical and clean. He 
framed a charter for San Francisco, was corporation 
counsel for that city, nominated for governor of 
California and defeated, ditto as to United States 
senator. President Roosevelt put him on the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. President Taft kept 
him there. In that place Lane formulated decisions 
the supreme court indorsed. IL refer you to Mr. 
Hlemphill’s article for an explanation of the sig- 
nificance of Lane’s rulings in the Shreveport case, 
the Switching case, the Pipe Line case and the 
Southern Pacific merger case. Suffice it for me to 
say that all the cases were ones requiring subtle dis- 
tinction and discrimination. In one he subordinated 
state traffic regulation to the interstate laws; in an- 
other he defined the principles of common carriership 
to private pipe lines that switched the ownership of 
the oil carried from one corporation to another ac- 
cording to the states the lines traversed. To Lane 
is given the credit for the railroad demurrage code 
and for the rectification of sleeping-ear rates, and 
for a straightening out of contusions and abuses in 
express rates. President Wilson made Lane. secre- 
tary of the interior. His work there would tll a 
volume; reclamation, conservation, irrigation, devel- 
opment of the national parks, railroad building in 
Alaska, raising reindeer, regulating sugar and fruit 
in Hawaii, bringing Indians into citizenship out of 
vassalage. Hie helped avert the great railroad strike. 
And he has gone everywhere as spokesman for the 
President on all sorts of occasions. [lis speeches 
are full of both reason and poetry. He is, if not 
an out-and-out single taxer, about as close to being 
one as any man in the United States. The influence 
of Henry George’s thought is clearly marked in the 
record of his performances as Secretary of the In- 
terior, Mr. Hemphill tries to tell in the North 
American Review what Secretary Lane's economic 
philosophy is. He takes about sixty lines to say what 
he could have said in five words if he knew anything 
about the single tax. A more colorful sketch of 
Lane was that done for Collier's some months ago 
by that master-craftsman journalist Will Trwin. 
Therein you see the likeable Lane, the genial, merry, 
savorsome human being. Washington thinks very 
well of Franklin Lane, and seldom does Washington 
think well of anybody. The west likes Lane. The 
east—well, the east has no hero in Washington but 
Congressman Fitzgerald of New York, who is the 
watchdog of the finances lest western ideas get en- 
grafted on the country ; and now I believe New York 
city wants Fitzgerald for comptroller on the Fusion 
ticket. Lane is the big man of the administration, 
aside from Wilson, by common consent. 

ote 
The “Others” 

Secretary of Agriculture Houston would be a big 
man in the public eye if he could be persuaded to 
al andon his silence. You'll hear in Washington that 
Houston's nose is out of joint because of the upris- 
ing of Hoover, but that is not true. Houston helped 
Hioover as against Senator Reed. Houston will not 
talk either openly or contidentially upon anything 
except agriculture, to agriculturists. Nobody can tell 
you any stories about Houston, except how he came 
to the inauguration in the same car with David R. 
Francis and other Missouri politicians and discussed 
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cabinet possibilities with them all the way, without 
letting them know that he was on his way to accept 
the agriculture portfolio. Houston is well liked by 
the farmers for what he has done for them educa- 
tionally. Houston came to St. Louis from Texas 
and became chancellor of Washington University. 
Ik is not generally known that he came very near 
being chosen president of Harvard when Lowell was 
That’s how Woodrow 
I sup- 


sclected to succeed Eliot. 
Wilson knew Houston—as a great educator. 
pose that it is to Secretary Houston that we owe 
the President's appointment of Robert Brookings as 
a member of the war purchase board. Houston is 
the man on his own job. In somewhat the same 
way Secretary of Labor Wilson is a great cabinet 
force. Houston solidifies the farmers. Wilson has 
dene such things for organized labor as the country 
at large has no knowledge of. A plutocrat told me 
that Wilson was secretary of union labor. The sneer 
js substantially the truth. Wilson has taken the 
mion labor view of all labor questions and in some 
of his speeches he has talked like the veriest walk- 
ing delegate. This has been a union labor admin- 
istration, as the upshot of the eight-hour day agi- 
tation proves. But that’s nothing, the world is a 
union labor world. It’s union labor or IT. W. W. 
nowadays, and who doesn’t prefer the former to 
anarchy ? 

William Gibbs McAdoo, secretary of the treasury 
and son-in-law of President Wilson is, of course, a 
hig man, There is a boom for president shaping up 
for him. His relation to the President is as much 
of a hindrance as a help to him in that matter. We 
all know what he has done for the banking system, 
though he built upon the foundations laid by the 
Aldrich monetary commission. His bill) wouldn’t 
have been as good as it is but for the amendments 
forced upon it by Senator Reed of Missouri. His 
work for the bond issue was beyond praise. But he 
has a fine assortment of enemies among the financial 
powers of Wall street. He is blamed for the fact 
that when Frank Vanderlip went down to tell the 
administration how to finance the war, that eminent 
banker and ex-journalist was not invited to the 
White House and had to go back home and “tell it 
to the Danes.” McAdoo is not a Wall street pet. 
Men like Thomas F. Ryan do not like him. But of 
course Ryan doesn't like anything Wilsonian, for it 
was Bryan's blast at Ryan and Tammany for sup- 
porting Clark at the Baltimore convention that nomi- 
nated Wilson for president. 


oe 


x 
The Menace of Hearst 

“Napoleon said that the Power that possessed Ant- 
werp would have a loaded pistol pointed at [ng- 
lund’s heart, and here in Washington, latterly there 
is a power that has a political pistol pointed at the 
administration’s heart, to make it behave.” Thus a 
forensic pacilist—pro-German in disguise—to me on 
the senate piazza, or whatever you call it. I looked 
my curiosity and he went on: “I mean the Wash- 
ington Times. Hearst has bought it, you know.” | 
had read that Arthur Brisbane had bought it. “Well, 
brishane’s the same thing as Hearst. And he’s here 
t© wetch the administration’s doings closely. You 
know Wilson is afraid of Hearst, and Hearst hates 
Wilson, especially since Wilson made Elihu Root 
lead of the mission to Russia, because Root blamed 
Hearst for nerving the arm of Czolgosez who shot 
Hlearst is anti-war. He's got the pacilists 
ind socialists and pro-Germans with him and_ he’s 
sone to raise hell with Woodrow Wilson. Ilearst 


MeRKinlev. 


is going right into the enemy’s country. You just 
Watch the Vimes.” This was very interesting news, 
hut | don’t see why Hearst can’t watch Wilson just 
as well through the reportorial staff of the American 
and Journal and Eaaminer in New York or Chicago 
or SanFrancisco, as by buying a paper in Washing- 
‘on. It’s not a very good paper either. The Hearst 
Papers are rather out of it on the big war news 
these days. The entente powers have barred his 
cable service altogether. He tried to organize a 
French radio service but that was nipped in the bud. 
He is recognized as pro-German and therefore is not 
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It is not likely that he can do much damag 


popular. ve 
\nd besides, | 


through the Times at Washington. 
heard several times in New York that the Hearst- 
Brishane combination is about to dissolve at the 
expiration of their present contract. I heard it 
definitely stated that Ilearst and his highest-paid 
editorial writer in the world have not spoken for 
more than a year. There is an explanation here of 
brisbane’s purchase of the Washington Times. 1 
can see no reason why Hearst should buy the paper 
srisbane has enough money to run a paper 
of his own. He has lots of brain too, but I wonder 
if they are as much managerial brains as writing 
brains. If Hearst had bought the Washington Times 
we'd hear something about Cale Van Ham’s being 
on the job, for Van Ham is the Hearst managerial 
So I told my frenzied pacifist 


secretly. 


man par exccllence. 
and advised him to keep cool, and he said, “How 
can you in this Washington weather?” and I advised 
lim to go a little further down the piazza and sit 
down alongside of Fritjiof Nansen the polar ex- 
plorer, who was there telling a senator how the 
embargo was ruining Norway. 
: 


The Member from Montana 

Miss Ranken made a speech in the house one day. 
It was an event. The house was very nice to her. 
She made a speech that pleased a lot of people who 
don’t like the war. She attacked John D. Ryan and 
his mining company out in Montana for the “hustling 
card” system designed to eliminate troublous agi- 
tators from among the workmen. The troublous 
agitators are the members of the I. W. W. Miss 
Rankin condemned the lynching of Frank Little, an 
I. W. W. agitator, at Butte. She was ethically cor- 
rect in that, of course, though I. W. W. fol who 
live by violence should not try to evade the law of 
reprisal which says that such people shall die by 
violence. Miss Ranken probably has found since 
her speech that the people of Montana are not with 
her. They may stand for union labor but not for 
the I. W. W., especially when the I. W. W. want to 
turn from smashing and sabotaging capitalist to pro- 
posals to burn the wheat crops of farmers. Miss 
Kanken was very earnest in her speech and not a 
hit flustered when « member asked her to yield and 
questioned her as to what Little had been saying and 
coing. Her answer was of course that Little’s wrong- 
doing didn’t make the lynching of him right. Her 
assault upon John VD. Ryan was spirited, but I think 
that she had been better advised to withhold that 
attack until some time when it could not be con- 
W. W. It was. said 


about the capitol that the speech was the opening 


strued as a defense of the I. 


gun of Miss Rankin’s campaign for election as United 


That’s a bit far- 
If not, it’s bad polities, for cham 


States senator from Montana. 
fetched, I think. 


tionship, however qualilicd, of the I. W. W. is re- 
garded as implying opposition to the war. 1 was 


saying as much to an anti-conscriptionist, who made 
a good reply to me, thus: “Can that TI. W. W. stuff. 
It’s not the 1 W. W. in the west that imperils this 
country; it’s the I, W. W. in the White Houss 
that’s the danger and don’t you forget it. Who's the 
country to-day? It’s ‘I, W. W.’ L’elat e’est moi.” 
If Miss Ranken had put that in her speech it would 
have immortalized her in the annals of epigram 
matical utterance. 
* 
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Tolstoy is Alive in’ Russ‘a 
A young man who accompanied the mission to 
Kussia talked to me about affairs there as he saw 
He said some things that none of the mem 
For instance, this: “It’s 


them. 
bers of the mission said. 
all wrong to say that the moving revolutionary force 
in Russia is socialism. It is not: it is Tolstovism. 
Tolstoy was not a socialist, he was a single taxer. 
It is the land the Russian people are after—the 
people out in the country. I don’t say that the men 
who have led the revolt in Petrograd are not in- 
dustrial socialists. They are, but their scheme has 
gone to pieces. Even Kerensky, though, declared 
He said 


for the watchword, ‘Land and Freedom” 


ror 
orem | 


that the land question in the matter of establishing 
new forms of ownership would have to be decided 
in orderly fashion by whatever legislative instrument 
might finally be decided upon. His idea was and is 
the ‘restriction of all arrangements for private own- 
ership of land.’ He said ‘not a single foot of land 
would be given to anyone without the sanction of the 
constituent assembly. The provisional government, 
in May, declared for increasing the productiveness of 
land and transferring land to the workers. The 
Peasants’ Congress of Southern Russia repudiated 
private property in land, but said there should be 
no present appropriations of land, to avoid quarrels 
and disturbances. They called for the cultivation of 
waste lands to avert famine. They don’t want the 
lands held in common by the Mir, or village com- 
mune. They seem to want land individually, with 
title based only upon use. After the emanicaption 
the former serfs got only the worst lands, refused 
by the landlords, and those lands heavily burdened. 
The peasants are looking at the land, more than at 
the German invaders. They -want to annex a bit of 
land. They look for indemnity for their long servi- 
Those are the only annexations and indemni- 
Only fifteen per cent of the 
The best organ- 


tude. 
ties they care about. 
revolutionists were town dwellers. 
ized provinces of Russia are the peasant provinces 
of the east. Where the people have taken the land 
they have done so with very little brutality. The 
peasants have the balance of power. The capitalists 
and the urban socialists are both playing for them. 
The latter propose to take imperial and private lands 
and concentrate ownership in the state. The bour- 
yeotsie want to confiscate all the imperial and monas- 
tery lands, buy out the private landlords, create a 
land reserve and deliver it to the rural communes 
or let it to tenants at fair rents. The talk is all of 
the land first. And its funny, when you think of 
all the land you can see on your way from Vladi- 
vostok across the almost unimaginably vast empire. 
You'd think that anyone could get all the land he 
wants. So he can by paying someone else a good 
price for it. 
price the title to sell? The man Tolstoy, being dead, 
The big gun members 


3ut who gave the man who wants the 
yet is as alive as Kerensky.” 
of the Russian mission have said little about the 
revolution as at bottom more or less of a single 
tax affair. It is ultra socialism that has muddled 
the reyolution—the attempt to share everything 
up off-hand. Kerensky and others look to taking the 
land by orderly legislative processes, of which the 
They don’t want to take 
They want to take 


chief shall be by taxation. 
business, but to leave it free. 
land to make it free. 


J 
~~ 


A Riddle of Stalesmanship 
Here is a puzzle that was put to me by a member of 
“You remember when President Wilson 
’anama tolls bill? 


congress, 
was urging the repeal of the 
Well, as you recall, he said to congress that if it 
didn’t do what he wanted, didn’t give him a free 
hand in that matter, he would be fettered and em- 
harrassed in matters of graver importance to come 
Now no one has yet discovered what this 
later matter was that he spoke of. That was in 
1913, I think. Anyhow, it was before this war. Do 
you suppose that it is possible the President had 
the probability of this war in mind? Doesn't it 
sound now like the intimation of the early neces- 
sity for some sort of an alliance? Of course there 
is no alliance of record, but Roland Greene Usher 


up later? 


has insisted that there is a secret alliance. It seems 
that Senator O’Gorman of New York thought there 
was one hatching in the tolls repeal measure. That 
utterance of President Wilson—I give it in sub- 
stance, not in exact form—has never been explained. 
Later events have given it significance. What did 
he mean?” I give it up. But the question is a fine 
starting point for all kinds of interesting speculation. 
I seem to recall that there were murmurs from Ger- 
many to the effect that Great Britain was getting all 
she wanted, and Ambassador Page was called down 
for a speech he made in London in which he seemed 


to intimate that anything Great Britain wanted she 








had only to ask for it. Of cours: the thine doesn’t 


matter as bearing on the war now We are not 
fighting for anything but to stop Germany’s plan 
to Germanize the whole earth Still, what dtd tl 
President mean when he asked congress significantly 


not to tic his hands in some darkly hinted future 
emergency ? 


A Litthe lriction tm lrance 


1 
1] Oe 


Things are not all as rosy as they might 
tween us and our allies. Around Washington they 
tell that Dr. Alexis Carrel is glad to get home from 
France. He worked over there in the America 
hospital, and accomplished fine things, but the story 
eoes that the French medical men did not like at all 
the celebrity he attained. They made things rather 
unpleasant for him, with innendoes against his 
achievements in surgery, agaist lis administration 
and other things Dr. Carrel is) in’ Washington 
quite frequently nowadays in consultation with) the 
council of defense in the matter of mobilization of 
medicine and surgery, hospital administration and 
such things. He is of course against the drafting 


of medical students. dle says they must finish their 


courses because medical men may very well be as 
much in demand as soldiers when we get into actual 
war. - heard many physicians say that they did 
not believe the war would last more than ai tew 
months, and they gave as reason tor their belie! the 
fact that the medical students were not exempt from 
the draft. If the government were preparing for a 
three years’ war, they argued, there would be no 
question of keeping the students at their studies. OF 
course it is folly to suppose that a government would 
prepare for any kind of a war but the worst war 
possible. A litthe war can’t be kept little. This be- 
lief on the part of so many doctors helps to keep 
the people lukewarm as to the war. The heads of 
the war department should declare that medical 
students are subject to draft but will be furloughed 
until graduation. This will require legislation. 
° 


oe 
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To Save the Draft Rejects 

One of the best of happy thoughts growing out 
of the war, comes of the reports of those found 
unlit in the draft examinations. Senator Pomerene 
of Ohio sponsors a bill that shall provide for the 
fitting of those unfit, and simultancously [| find Sam 
Lazarus, the cement magnate of St. Louis advocat- 
ine the same thing. The idea is to have the nation 
or the states or all of them provide for the medical 
treatment and physical training of the rejected. This 
will make fit men of them not for war alone, but 
for peaceful pursuits. Just think what a chance to 
get at all the cases of venereal disease, incipient con- 
sumption, ear, eye, nose, throat and teeth ailments 
noted in all the examinations—the cases that other- 
wise will not come to attention until too late. It is 
a fact that many of the young men rejected may 
even be spiritually saved at government sanatoria, 
for moral deficiency not seldom grows out of physic- 
al ailment. Certainly physical ailments affecting the 
senses obstruct intelligence, and if the pliysical ail- 
ments be removed the intellectual faculties will be 
enabled to expand. Or take this view of it as pre- 
sented by Sam Lazarus: the fit go to the war; the 
unfit are left to propagate. What may we expect of 
such propagation? An unfit progeny. The rejects 
must be straightened out in all their forces and 
faculties to conserve the future of America. The 
treatment should be compulsory. Beyond question 
here is a great opportunity to develop American 
manhood physically as Germany has done it for 
years. Venereal disease, tuberculosis, cancer can be 
checked and cured in the earlier stages. Crooked 
hodies can be straightened out for the liberation of 
souls that else would become crooked, too. The 
government could not engage ill any greater con- 
servation work. It would require the building of 
many hospitals, the employment of many physicians, 


surgeons, nurses and trainers to take care of the 
defectives until cured. This project comes to rein- 
force my suggestion that the United States, while 
tossing billions into the lap of Mars, should appro- 
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priate a billion dollars for more medical schools, 


training camps, sanitaria and hospitals for the curt 
of those who fail to mect normal standards. Loosely 
peaking, according to Mr. Lazarus, probably one 
third of the population is shown to be untit according 
to the returns of the draft examining boards, No 


nation should tolerate such a condition, and = it 
should act the sooner when it realizes that the draft 
rejections for physical causes are practically as many 
wnong people engaged ino outdoor occupations as 
among the dwellers in cities. Senator Pomerene’s 
proposal should be pushed through congress and it 
should be framed with the largest possible scope for 
the operation of state medicine. With men like Sam 
Lazarus taking up the matter there should soon be a 
strong organization back of the measure. This is 
the sort of saving of men that should command the 
resources that are now wasted in behalf of proliu- 


bition and such stutf. 


Some Rich Slackers 

It is pleasant to read about the way that rich 
young men oand old ones too are doing their bit. 
Of course there are the others. There’s Miss Evelyn 
Myrd Burden, an heiress, who was fined $2,500 some 
days ago for smugeling a S300 coat past the customs 
officers. She not only Hed about the coat but) she 
suborned two young men to swear that they had sold 
hier the coat in this country. She had them make 
out false bills of sale to her. She had the customs 
officers convinced that) the coat was not bought 
abroad, when one of her friends gave the facts 
away and the whole story came out. Other wealthy 
women were in connivance with Miss Burden’s 
smugeling. The incident shows the old story, that 
the protective tariff is made to be evaded by the 
rich but paid by the poor. Along with Miss Burden 
we must rank Kingdon Gould, son of George J. 
Gould, That rich young man got married just before 
the draft, and shortly after his marriage asked for 
an exemption blank. He said that his wife was 
dependent upon him for support. He’s worth only 
a few millions and they could barely get along on 
that. Fortunately, it appears the young woman he 
married—a Miss Annunziata Camilla Maria Lucci, 
an art student—talked it over with him and he did 
not file his exemption affidavit. The story of young 
Gould's flunking had a bad effect upon the country. 
It made for a good deal of dissatisfaction. It is for 
the good of the Gould family that Kingdon has 
decided not to funk. The Gould family is terribly 
shy of good material, if vou leave out of considera- 
tion Helen Gould, now Mrs. Finley Shepherd. Wing- 
don is a good deal like his father it seems. Nearly 
any man you'll meet in high finance and railroad 
circles in New York could be arrested for what he 
really thinks about George Gould and his word. in 
any big transaction. Still there are lots of slackers 
who are poor, The poor have no monopoly of 
virtue, nor the rich of vice. But the Kingdon Goulds 
and Miss Burdens sin the worse for that their 


position makes them conspicuous as bad examples. 


Relief for Actors 

If you meet an actor these days he’s apt to be 
a bit more actorious than erstwhile. For things 
have been coming his way. The actor has not been 
the best treated of the laborers in the vineyard. In 
fact he has been much put upon. So much so that 
he and his brethren threatened to form a union, 
like the White Rats. He didn’t quite go into the 
Federation of Labor but he organized the Actors’ 
Equity Association. And when organized he made 
some demands upon the United Managers’ Protective 
\ssociation. The managers came down. They had 
to. Business is bad and good actors are hard to 
cet. There are few left. From what the managers 
conceded you can imagine what were the conditions 
ii Which the actors worked. Some of the matinee 
idols, heroes, villains, funny men of the stage were 
in fact workers in conditions almost servile, Here- 
after, actors are to have full salaries Christmas 
week, Holy week (and the week they play St. Louis). 
They used to have to play those weeks (cut cut the 


St. Louis joke here) on half salaries. They had to 
stand the cut or lose a whole season’s engagement, 
In the past actors were not. paid for rehearsals, no 
matter low long the rehearsal lasted. Sometimes a 
company would rehearse for a couple of months on 
a play that would run only a week. He'd get pay 
for the week’s run, but not a cent for the rehearsal 
time. Ilereafter the maximum time for rehearsal 
without pay will be four weeks for dramatic attrac- 
tions and six weeks for musical shows. Of. this 
period the first ten days will be regarded as pro- 
bationary. In that time cither actor or player may 
break the engagement. Heretofore an actor could 
never break an engagement with one manager with- 
out getting in trouble with all managers. In prae- 
tical effect a manager could break an engagement 
any time. An actor who “kicked” would stand a 
poor show with other managers. After the ten days 
of probation an actor is not to be subject to sum- 
mary dismissal, and he is not to be discharged 
summarily or without notice during the run of a 
play. Heneeforth there is a limitation on the time 
under which an actor can be held under contract 
Without an cngagement. These are the main features 
of an agreement signed up two weeks ago by the 
Actors’ Equity Association and the United Managers’ 
Protective Association, Those grievances that have 
been adjusted are of long standing. Actors and 
actresses have been held down pretty hard. Of 
course they are not all angels. Upon occasion they 
have dene nasty tricks, some of them, to managers, 
but after all, save in the case of some very few 
popular players, the managers were the masters of 
the situation. The actors had to come to them for 
jobs and latterly take the jobs on the managers’ own 
terms. Managers have never been noted for fineness 
of perception or delicacy of feeling. Hard times 
have made them more human. And the spirit of 
the time would not tolerate the tyrannies to which 
player folk were subjected. Everybody will be glad 
“the profesh” is getting a squarer deal than of old 
from the managers. Now the managers should give 
the public a square deal, too—some good shows at 
decent prices. I am wondering if those high-priced 
“movie” actors have organized as yet against the 
inevitable reduction of movie salaries. That would 
be a tine mevie actors’ union that would contain 
Charlie Chaplin, Mary Pickford, Mae Marsh, Lilian 
Gish, the two Farnums and so forth. The movie 
magnates have advertised them all into indispensa- 
bility. 
: 
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Demand for Mortgage Moratorium 

lu New York there is a movement on for a mora- 
torium on mortgages. Many lenders have been call- 
ing for payments of loans in whole or in part, when 
borrowers were under the impression that the loans 
would be renewed. It is said lenders want to get 
their loans and invest them in non-taxable govern- 
ment bonds. The borrowers say that in this time of 
the high cost of living the demands for loans in 
Whole or in part are outrageous. The practice threat- 
cus to wipe out thousands of home-owners. Natur- 
ally the lending interests oppose the moratorium. 
They say that real estate has depreciated and that 
this depreciation necessitates a call on borrowers for 
installments of principal to meet the depreciation. 
Lenders are gradually going in for the amortization 
policy of enforcing payments of part of the prin- 
cipal at stated periods. Where extensions cannot be 
granted on the old basis the renewals are on an 
amortization plan of gradually wiping out the debt 
until it has all been taken up at the expiration of 
the term for which the loan is made. This is of 
moral benefit, it is said, in that it makes a borrower 
begin paying his debt at once rather than drag along 
under it for years. On the other hand it enables 
frequent reinvestment and tends to make the investor 
“keep his eggs in more than one basket.” Lenders 
say there is no lack of money for mortgage invest- 
ment, no evidence that money is being systematically 
withdrawn from that form of investment. Borrow- 
ers with good security are not turned down. It is 
denied that foreclosures are multiplying to any great 
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extent. Those who propose the state moratorium 


claim that it is necessary because the calls on mort- 
vage principle are growing more frequent and in- 
sistent. Not only that, but the cost of repairs, borne 
by the borrower, is terribly burdensome. It is bad 
news to people in New York city, however, to be 
told that rents are better than they have been since 
1007, and that rents will further improve to mect the 
conditions of greater expense of up-keep. State Sena- 
tor Ottinger is urging the moratorium at Albany. | 
don’t think he has much prospect of putting it over. 
Not yet. The lending interests are too strong. But 
the moratorium may come later, when the inflation 
of to-day begins to deflate. 


*,° 


George Harvey for Mitchel 
Mr. George Harvey is out with a powerful article 
in favor of John Purroy Mitchel for mayor of New 
York. It was Mr. Harvey who “discovered” Wood- 
row Wilson in the obscurity of Princeton, had him 
nominated and clected governor of New Jersey. 
Then Mr. Harvey boomed Wilson for nomination 


(Continued on page 513) 
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Henri Bergson and Democracy 
By Alexander Mackendrick 


N case there are among the readers of the Mtkror 

any to whom Tlenri Bergson is as yet only a 

name, P would gladly convey to them some im- 
pressions of the personality and teachings of that 
remarkable man. For it is not too much to say that 
among modern philosophers he lias done more for 
the clarification of the plain man’s thought as to the 
venesis and evolution of the human faculties, than 
any contemporary thinker. He was mediated be- 
tween the life of the intellect and that of the emo- 
trons; be has traced their common ancestry, discov- 
ered the proof of their kinship, and explained the 
causes that have led to their temporary estrange- 
ment. 


Having reached these conclusions chiefly through 


the reading of “Creative Evolution” and “Matter 
and Memory,” it was in a spirit of high expectancy 
that, accompanied by two faithful admirers of the 
great Frenchman, | journeyed from Glasgow. to 
kdinburgh four years ago to attend one of Bergson’s 
Gifford lectures at the University of the ancient 
capital of Scotland. Not yet has the image faded 
from memory of that little figure, alive in every fibre, 
super-charged with the electric energy of thought, 
but whose exterior semblance belied, not his soul’s 
immensity, but the traditional or conventional pic- 
ture of the professor of Philosophy. For here was 
neo withered old specimen with baggy and _ ill-fitting 
clothes, overgrown beard and black-rimmed_= spec- 
tacles; but a faultlessly groomed, clean-shaven, 
middle-aged man in a closely buttoned frock coat 
with immaculate shirt-cuffs and gold buttons, patent 
leather boots, an unimpeachable crease on his pants, 
und a fashionable collar and cravat with a handsome 
ieweled pin. “This for a philosopher?” was one’s 
lirst exclamation. “And why not?” came promptly 
as the second. Does not his philosophy teach that 
sight and hearing of the Eternal Verities belong in 
fullest measure to him who is sensitive and re- 
sponsive to life in all its aspects, aesthetic and emo- 
tional as well as intellectual and speculative? That 
a sense of humor, too, is part of a philosopher's 
mental equipment was amply demonstrated in the 
course of that memorable lecture. When man 
emerged from the Quadrumana, he said, and assumed 
an erect posture, this involved a certain muscular 
strain Which laid him open to physical ills unknown 
m the quadrupedal state where the weights of in 
ternal Grgans are more equally distributed. Simi- 
larly he argued, when there came the knowledge of 
right and wrong, when conscience asserted its soy- 
ereignty and man began to stand on his feet as a 
moral being, there came the same sense of fatigue 
or strain, of need for a more or less painful re- 
adjustment of instincts and faculties. “In short” 
he .said with that inimitable and ever memorable 
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arching of the eyebrows and twitching of the hu- 
morous muscles around the mouth, “Ladees and 
gentel-men, to be a man ces ver-ry fatig-ging in- 
deed.” 

To compress a philosophy of life that fills many 
yolumes into a few paragraphs, is not a task that 
one should approach without considerable diffidence, 
To begin somewhere however, it may be said that 
the outstanding lesson remaining in a_ student's 
mind after a careful reading of M. Bergson’s books, 
is that a proper use of the intelligence reveals sooner 
or later its severe limitations as a means to an 
understanding of life. Intellect, he seems to say, 
has come into existence for one purpose only, that 
of enabling its possessor, man, to become a_tool- 
using animal, to handle and manipulate inert matter 
and to utilize mechanical laws. Action upon physical 
things is its proper function, and there alone it is 
supreme. It is in a literal sense, moulded upon 
matter. Intellect of itself, cannot grasp what life 
in its last analysis is; cannot understand the differ- 
ence between a living and a non-living thing. Nay, 
intellect. cannot even understand what so simple a 
thing as motian is. We cannot by any intellectual 
process conceive motion, or picture it to our minds 
as taking place. At best we can only present it to 
our imaginations as a series of mental snapshot 
cinematograph pictures of a moving thing, repre- 
senting it as a stationary object at cach successive 
stave. If we attempt to discover the process by 
which the object gets from one point of its Journey 
to the next, we only succeed in interposing another 
stage where it is again stationary :—and so on, until 
we may have made an inlinity of points at cach of 
which the body is stationary, while the real process 
of moving forever eludes us. This, of course, is 
the problem underlying the famous paradox of the 
flying arrow, which Zeno proved (so far as logic 
can prove anything) never moves at all. Thus does 
Zergson as a man of science, demonstrate the truth 
of what poets and mystics have always affirmed, 
the incompetence of the intellect to venture in its 
search for a knowledge of reality, beyond the region 
of inert matter in which it had its birth, and in 
which only it is at home. 

The most conspicuous thought however, which will 
remain in the mind of a reader of Bergson, is that 
of a new conception of the nature of instinct or 
intuition. Most of the problems that have vexed 
psychologists, he says, have arisen from the assump- 
ticn that the vegetative life, the life of animal in 
stinct, and the life of intellect, are unilinear; that 
they have been a gradual development, the one out 
of the other. We have tacitly assumed that the 
instinct of the single-celled amoeba, represents a 
higher stage of evolution than the mysterious power 
of adaptation possessed by the vegetable; and that 
the intelligence which finds its highest expression in 
man, is simply instinct carried a= stage further. 
We have in our pride of intellect, assumed that the 
power of reasoning from cause to effect is superior 
to the instinct, the blind instinet as we call it, by 
which the beaver builds, and the ants ‘and bees ar- 
range their domestic policy. We take for granted in 
short, that we have outgrown the unthinking wis 
dom which we patronizingly admire in our humble 
fellow-creatures. All this Bergson regards as a pro 
found mistake. Intelligence, he believes, is not an 
advanced form of instinct but an entirely different 
faculty. Instead of the one having been developed 
out of the other, everything points to the conclusion 
that instinct and intelligence are divergences from a 
common source; that at a very early period in the 
development of life, they parted company, instinet 
keeping along the path of an intimate acquaintance 
with the sources of fife, while intelligence became 
the instrument by which its possessor was enabled 
to manipulate inert matter, to control the forces of 
nature, and to become what he is, a tool-usine 
animal, 

The evolution theory as it stands at present in the 
minds of speculative thinkers, assumes that every 
faculty possessed by animals and men has come into 
existence through experience, and by the constant 


climination of every member of any species who had 
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not sufficient intelligence to profit by that experience. 
Those who did survive the struggle handed on to 
their offspring those faculties which enabled them tu 
survive, and so there were developed all those mar- 
velous adaptations of faculties to functional ends 
which now characterize the animal creation. But 
M. Bergson informs us of certain facts in natural 
history which seem incompatible with this theory. A 
certain kind of wasp for example, has a habit of 
selecting an insect-vietim which it stings in a vital 
spot determined with the accuracy of a needle-point, 
It stings its victim in such a way as to paralyze, 
but not to kill it, and then lays its eggs in the wound 
so that the larvae during the pupillary stage can 
feed upon fresh meat until the time for their inde- 
pendent life shall arrive. This wasp, he says, acts 
as though it possessed the most perfect knowledge 
of anatomy that the longest human lifetime would 
harely serve to acquire, and the most expert knowl- 
edge of surgery that a university education could 
bestow. That this intimate knowledge of the most 
vital secrets of life is the result of intelligence acting 
through experience, and perfected by the gradual 
Climination of unfavorable varieties, is, says Bergson, 
quite incredible. The only rational conclusion is 
that the wasp knows these secrets because it is one 
with the creative foree at the back of thines:; be- 
cause it always knew them and did not require to 
learn them; in short, because the wasp, the victim 
and the act of stinging, are all parts of the same 
vital foree or process by which an egy is developed 
into an animal, and which causes the carth to teem 
with life in its many forms. Instinct knows. the 
secrets of life without being taught them by ex- 
perience. Intelligence on the other hand is based 
entirely on experience. The one is an intuition, the 
other a tuition. As intelligence develops, it gets 
increasingly out of touch with the vital facts of life 
and has more and more to confine itself to dealing 
with dead things instead of living things. It has to 
crop gradually by the way, as impedimenta, its 
original endowment of untaught unacquired knowl- 
cdge, that it may the more readily learn the lessons 
of experience. It loses its knowledge of life that 
it may the better deal with dead things and mechan- 
ical forces. 

Instinet and intelligence then, are distinct faculties 
which have differentiated themselves to serve differ- 
ent ends, and the conclusion Bergson reaches is that 
at a very carly period in the evolution of life, the 
separation or divergence took place. Instinct took 
ene line of development and with many branchings- 
off, maintained a steady course and reached its high- 
est form in the hymenoptera, the ants and the bees. 
Intelligence took «another course, and, also after 
many branchings-off in the direction of the incipient 
intelligences we see in our domestic animals, found 
its highest development in man. It must be noted 
here, however, that though these two forms of con- 
sciousness are radically different, and have been 
evolved to serve different ends, they each of them 
exhibit evidences of their common origin. Instinct 
is seldom found without some mixture of  intelli- 
gence, and intelligence is never quite unaccompanied 
by some little trace of primitive instinct. In some 
of the intermediary forms of life such as those of 
our horses and dogs, the two forms of consciousness 
seem to balance cach other pretty evenly, but in gen 
eral it may be said that where intelligence rises to 
its highest level as in the man of science, the instine- 
tive consciousness tends to disappear; and where 
instinct is found in its purest form there is the least 
intermixture of intelligence. The important point 
to emphasize however, is that the one is never to 
be found in complete isolation from the other; that 
some power of adapting actions to mect new con- 
ditions, 7. ¢., to use reason, may be observed among 
the bees and ants, and that even in the keenest hu- 
man intellect the white nucleus of the intelligence is 
always surrounded to some degree by a nebulous 
luminous halo of something that is not intelligence, 
something that we designate instinct, intuition or 
mystic perception. 

The conclusion then to which we are invited, is 
that the highest use to which we can put our in- 
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telligence is in the first place to realize the limits 
of its power; and next to make use of what remains 
to us of the legacy we have inherited in) common 
with the hymenoptera, t ¢., instinct or intuition, to 
ect back to some intimacy of touch with the initial 
forces of life, and to a knowledge of those things 
with which reason and logic cannot deal, having been 
called into existence. for different purposes. This 
conclusion gradually crystallizes, until it takes final 
form in a sentence which the author prints in italics, 
as though to give it greater emphasis, and which runs 
as follows: “There are some things which the in- 
tellect can never find oul; these things the instincts 
alone can discover; but the instincts by themselves 
will never seek them.” 

Here then is one of the facets of the life-philoso 
phy of Bergson. Not by mere intellectualizing, not 
by the road of logical syllogisms, nor by the use of 
any of the instruments by which we usually appre- 
hend physical facts or laws, shall we ever attain to 
an understanding of the mystery in which our life ts 
embosomed. This proposition is of course of a 
purely negative character and its philosophic value 
may be questioned. To those however, who during 
the last few decades have been restless under. the 
materialistic symbolism with which the church has 
invested the spiritual truths entrusted to its care; 
who have at the same time been repelled by the crude 
mechanical theories of life offered by the physicists 
and scientists of forty years ago; and who have 
been equally repelled by the logic-mill of the He- 
gelian Idealist who would fain prove the existence of 
God by the laws of reason;—to such, I say, it ts 
something gained when a teacher of so compelling 
a spirit assures us that all such searching is in vain, 
and that the true way of discovery lies elsewhere. 
For his denial of the validity of mechanical science 
or idealistic logic to fathom the mystery of being 
does not cover the whole of Bergson’s position. The 
way of insight, he seems to say, lies, for the intel- 
lectualist, in recovering something of that mystic 
Vision or intuitive wisdom which has been dropped 
along the road we have come; in revaluing those 
instincts which we have been accustomed to regard 
as untrustworthy guides; and in realizing that wifh- 
out their aid the intelligence of which we have been 
so proud will not carry us far. On the other hand, 
the unmethodical dreamer who has been accustomed 
to belittle the uses of the reason, may here learn 
that without the stimulus of that intellectual curios 
itv for looking into things that distinguishes angels 
and scientific men alike, his dreams will lead to no 
knowledge of things worthy to be known. 

But how, it may be asked, is the ordinary man, 
immersed as he is in the things of sense, whose very 
language is steeped and saturated in metaphors with 
a materialistic significance, and whose every thought 
has some relation to material weights and magnitudes 
gnd mechanical equivalences; how is such a man to 
attain to that attitude of spirit in which the ear be- 
comes attuned to the cosmic harmonies, and the 
eternal verities unfold themselves to his inner vision? 
Only, says our philosopher, by getting into the mid- 
stream of life and feeling its flux or rush; by losing 
that isolation of selfhood in which our intellectual 
ism has confined us, and realizing our kinship with 
all created life; and especially by cultivating the 
power of sympathy and constantly feeling and movy- 
ing with the teeming world of collective Iuman 
cffort, instead of striving for ends that are purely 
self-regarding. It is at such thought-junctures as 
this, that one feels the force of what has been said 
by some of Bergson’s appreciative critics, that the 
most important part of his philosophic system is 
probably yet to come. This may well be the case, 
for he is still a comparatively young man. That 
he will e’er long give the world some exposition of 
the relation which the intuition philosophy bears to 
those motions of the human spirit we call religion, 
and particularly to the religion of Christianity, 
may contidently be expected. Here however we 
may catch a glimpse of at least one point of 
connection, For if an attitude of sympathy be the 


lirst necessary condition to the attainment of a vision 
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of reality, does this not carry the suggestion of an 
iitimate relation between the philosophic mind and 
the social conscience? For sympathy can no more 
cxist as an attribute of pure individualism than a 
bird can fly ina vacuum. Sympathy implies a living 
outwards from oneself. Sympathy as a mental atti 
tude is unthinkable, apart from an outside world of 
men and women to sympathize with. Remembering 
then, that sympathy, charity, loyalty, however we may 
name that outward-reaching spirit of good-will, is of 
the very essence of Christianity, it is obvious that a 
philosophy that makes sympathy one of the chief 
cornerstones in its theory of knowledge, is not far 
from identifying itself with all that is most funda- 
mental in the spirit and teaching of the Master. 

With the deeper and more recondite aspects of 
Bergson’s philosophy, I am not competent to deal. 
To follow him for example through his exposition 
of the relation between matter and memory as the 
basis of consciousness: or his distinction between 
what he calls the illusion of unreal time and “dura- 
tion,” would require a habituation to the terms of 
philosophic thinking which few ordinary men can 
have enjoyed. In one great speculative problem 
however, which has vexed the human mind since it 
began to ask questions of Destiny, that question of 
freedom, | have been able to obtain more illumina- 
tion from Bergson than from any modern teacher. 
Am [a free agent?) Can I determine for myself the 
kind of man [am to become? Is my future really 
in. my own hands, or is it: pre-determined by the 
hereditary forces behind me, and the environmental 
influences by which [am surrounded? Is to-day the 
result of yesterday, and does the sum-total of to- 
morrow follow rigidly from to-day, as the conclusion 
follows the premises in a logical syllogism? These 
are questions from the pressure of which neither 
listlessness nor made endeavor can protect us. It may 
be that no absolute or final answer ever can be found 
for them; but as something to go on- with, as a 
tentative hypothesis on which the mind can at least 
rest, Bergson’s elucidation of the great enigma is 
sufficiently satisfying. The very meaning of life, he 
seems to argue, from the base of it to its summit— 
the something that is the distinguishing mark be- 
tween the living and the not-living, is freedom, or 
the power of choice between two or more alterna- 
tives. The tiniest particle of protoplasm that can 
just be called living and no more, floats about in 
water, and has the power of shooting out tilaments 
and seizing any particles within reach that may be 
turned into nutrition. It has the power of 
choosing to take them or deciding to reject them, 
and this power of choice is what constitutes its 
livingness; without this power it would be dead. 
The power of choice or self-determination is there- 
fore in the beginnings of things, what constitutes 
the difference between living and non-living matter. 

But this is only part of the story. The power of 
free choice, through its constant exercise becomes 
in time automatic, then tends to become mechanical, 
is gradually relegated to the control of external 
forces, and becomes part of that dead weight of 
race-habit which provides the premises for the de- 
terminist argument. Life (the power of choice) is 
dogged all through its course by automatism which 
follows closely at its heels. As our philosopher ex- 
presses it, the upward current of Life always loses 
part of itself, which falls back in the downward cur- 
rent as automatism, habit, mechanism, or determin- 
ism. In a growing tree, the element of life is to be 
ound in the sap which flows between the outer layer 
of tissue and the bark. In time this solidifies and 
hecomes another layer of timber. When the tree is 
of a considerable age, the great mass of it has be- 
come practically dead or inorganic, but so lone as 
the sap continues to circulate beneath the bark, the 
tree is alive. The element of life in it may be its 
smallest part, even a fractional part, when measured 
by any mechanical standard, but it is the part which 
differentiates it from all inert things. 

This biological truth loses none of its force when 
applied to the growth and development of human 
life. Not only are my stature, the weight of my 





brain, the tones of my voice and the many manner- 
isms and defects of utterance by which my friends 
recognize me, determined by forces quite beyond 
my control; but my intelligence as regards by far 
the greater part of it, is but the life that once was, 
converted into mere automatic machinery, or steady- 
ing ballast-—-any similitude will serve that conveys 
the idea of something that fulfills a purpose but is 
not living. But exactly in so far as I am alive and 
not a mere picce of dead mechanism, there is a little 
region where [am the master of my own destiny, 
where | am in very truth free. It is in the power of 
appropriating this fact that there lies the difference 
between the quick and the dead. What matters it to 
me that Iam assured by the determinist that my life 
is bound by the iron laws of necessity? I freely 
grant it as regards that part of me that is auto- 
matic, that is governed by hereditary forces and 
external conditions; but if IT know that there remains 
within me, a spot where mechanical law does not 
prevail, where | am free to choose or to reject, I 
make the concession to the determinist willingly. 

Such are a few examples, imperfectly epitomized 
and set forth, of the contributions to philosophic 
thought by Professor Bergson. If by the courtesy 
of the editor LT have been enabled to strike a sympa- 
thetic chord in the mind of any reader, and to point 
him to the feast of fat things that has been provided 
for his delectation, 1 shall feel that I have not writ- 
ten in vain. That life is more than logic; that the 
quality and intensity of the emotions are of more 
importance than the thought-vestures in which they 
have hitherto clothed themselves; these are. truths 
we have heard many times from the pulpit. To have 
them taught us to-day by an illustrious man of Sci- 
ence is significant of much. It contains promise of 
«new way of looking at life. It forebodes changes 
which may reach not only to the inner sanctum of 
the individual soul, but outwards to the extremist 
limits of our social or collective life. 
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Hell’s Legacy 


By Harry B. Kennon 


66 O to Hell and get your money.” 
Wonder if any of the boys that used to 
work with me at Todd's, wholesale, will 
read this? there were more than five hundred 
of us. If he does, he'll remember the poor joke that 
used to float about every payday. ‘Bout as poor as 
the pay. And say! Maybe he'll remember old fade- 
away, Hell. Maybe. I don't know. 

As I was saying, there were more than five hun- 
dred of us. We spent every day from cight to six 
under the roof of Todd's big store. No half thou- 
sand men could be more intimate, so far as Todd's 
business was concerned, That's what we were hired 
for. Beyond that we knew about as much of one 
another’s outside doings as we did about old Hell's. 
Nobody could imagine him having any. We fore- 
gathered from all parts of the city at cight, slaved till 
six, with a noon hour for feed; quit, and went back 
to our holes. Sometimes we worked at night. Great 
life! 

We were Jews, Gentiles and foreigners of all 
sorts, skimmings of the melting-pot. Dull set. And 
then there was Hell. If any human being could have 
been less interesting than old Hell, standing, year in 
and year out, behind the brass bars of the cashier's 
window, | ain't met him yet. How many years he 
had been there, ve no notion. He'd grown gray 
in Todd’s service and nothing was left of him but 
a kind of a wooden dimness. Nobody doing business 
with him would have remembered him, without they 
came back to the cashier’s desk and found him not 
there. That kind of a guy. Always there. We were 
all that kind—to hold our jobs. 

We were humans, however, as I supposed Hell 
was human. Didn’t know. Didn’t think about it. 
And we were most of us young. Nobody cou!d 
picture Hell young. He was born old; born be- 
hind his brass bars. As I was saying, most of us 
vere young. Being humans, little bunches of fellows 
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drew together for games outside Todd’s game. 
. drink or 


sometimes a girl. 


Pocket-pool and billiards and bowling 
co on the side, sometimes 
Innocent litthe games like that. Human games that 
might have lost us our jobs, if Todd’s manager 
eot on. Sometimes they did lose us our jobs. Say! 
that guy wasn't human. Well, 1 belonged to such 
a bunch. On the first and fifteenth of the month 
when the ghost walked—only times we saw Hell or 
found him interestinge—we'd meet before his cage 
and guy one another while waiting for our turn to 
eet our little spondulix. Hell never noticed. Just 
paid us off. That’s all there was to it. 

Just five words that shadow of a man got out of 
himself to me in the five years I'd known him. I had 
managed to pry a bit of a raise out of Todd's man- 
ager. ‘To me that meant victory; to Hell nothing. 
Ile opened his head, though, and said, as if it hurt 
him: “Get the good of it.” 
1 noticed his eyes. Doubt if | ever credited the 
man with having eyes before. Lle had kind eyes. 
Glad | noticed them. 

And then, one day, Hell died. 

First L knew of his getting out of his cage was a 
petition passed round to buy flowers for the man’s 
funeral. We always did that at Todd’s.  Reckon 
they do yet. Nobody ever thought of raising a fund 
when a poor devil got canned and needed it. Not on 
your life. Say! Salaries at Todd’s wouldn’t stand 
Funeral flowers didn’t. But we 
venerally coughed up for the posies, even if we had 
Didn’t make 
much difference whether one of the foree died or 
vot canned, though. That was the end of him. We 
Just busy. 


such extravagance. 


to borrow from one another to do it. 


forgot him. No, we wern't unfeeling. 
Todd's didn’t leave time for feeling. 

Hell’s finish was his beginning with me, however. 
Not that | wouldn't have forgot him. I would. Say! 
Iwas on the way to forgetting while digging for my 
lower money. But say! What you reckon? Right 
on top of the petition comes a note from an under- 
taker saying Hell had selected me as one of his pall- 
bearers. Just like that. Thing a fellow can’t pass 
up. 

Funny stunt! The old two-for-a-nickel had se- 
lected his other five bearers out of my bunch—about 
And that got us all guessing. 
One thing just like Hell, though—to choose a Satur- 
Todd’s wouldn't 


the pick, for sport. 


day half-holiday for his planting. 
be deprived of our valuable services. Say! He sure 
Was one conscientious old dutfer, Hell was. Wouldn't 
have interfered with Todd's for a farm. 

So, instead of going to the ball game that fine 
Saturday afternoon, we jumped a Blue Island avenue 
car and trolleyed clear down to never, to that under- 
taker’s. Nobody showed up at the stiff shop but our 
bunch of six, the undertaker, and a little, fat, Irish 
priest. Hell, of course, was among those present. 
Nobody else. Ab-so-lutely. The undertaker insisted 
upon our taking a last look at the deceased. We 
didn’t want to. But we did. 
look at. Never had been. 


He wasn’t much to 
I missed the brass bars 
IP had always seen him through. 

It wasn’t much of a funeral, for sure. No weep- 
ers nor clean wipes nor automobiles. Just a hearse 
and two hacks. But say! Our flowers loomed up 
srand—a punctured wheel with one spoke out, a 
pillar with a pigeon on it, a cushion that said, “Rest” 
—funny thing to come from Todd's—-and some loose 
stulf, awkward to handle. Well, when we were all 
set, the priest pulled out a little book and he and the 
undertaker had a conversation we none of us under- 
stood. When they got through we pallbearers put 
Hell and the lowers into the ambulance and hit for 
the hacks. Four of the boys piled into one; the 
Priest, the undertaker and the other two of us into 
the other. We pallbearers tried to act proper and 
solemn, riding with a priest and an undertaker, like 
we was the whole funeral, for sure. But say! They 
didn’t seem to mind what was doing. Reckon it was 
Just like my filling an easy order at Todd's, to them. 

We rode nigh out to the edge of the county before 


We struck the cemetery. Pretty place for a picnic 
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when you got there. All grass and trees and little 
hillsk—and a little river running through with a 
laugh. Peacefullest spot there, where we planted 
Hell—birds singing, and all that. On a slope to the 
river. Had to drive a stick in the ground to brace 
that pillar with the pigeon on top. Blame thing 
wouldn’t stand up. Priest and undertaker had an- 
other short chat in that lingo I couldn’t get the 
hang of. Say! It don’t take long to play the finals, 
does it? Well, the grave diggers got busy filling up 
the hole; we peeled off our creepy black gloves and 
threw them in for good measure—and then it was 
nothing to do till to-morrow. 

The little fat priest skinned out of his white 
jumper with lace round the tail, folded it up like ’twas 
precious, stowed it in a little black bag the under- 
taker had—and then handed each of us a good cigar, 
even the grave diggers. Says I to myself: “What's 
the answer?” 

You're guessing we was good and thirsty on top 
that long, dusty drive in the hot sun, and you got 
no more guesses coming. We was dry as dry—nigh 
onto supper time, too. Ud spotted a roadhouse just 
outside the cemetery gate. Reckon we all had. 
Reckon we thought more about stein and sandwiches, 
just then, than most anything. Know I did. So 
did the priest. He halted the procession when it 
reached the relief station. 

“You're all to come back in the rear,” says the 
priest, as we lined up to the bar spontaneous. 

“Back in the rear” proved as slick a little beer- 
garden as ever you saw. Some swell must have made 
dates for a spread under the grape arbor—long table 
standing there all set out for fair. 

“You're to sit down,” says the priest, “after I’ve 
blessed it.” 

Then he got off a bit more of that strange stuff 
he had under his tongue, gave us the word in United 
States, and we all sat down full of wonder. “Before 
we begin,” he says, like the good scout lie was, “I 
And here’s what 
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must read you Mr. Hell’s letter. 
he handed us: 
“Dear Boys: 

I used to watch you having a good time at 
Todd’s in spite of the grind there. It made 
me think of the days when I was your age, 
when Todd’s wasn’t as big as it is now, and 
when men were something better than ma- 
chines. | used to envy you when I saw you 
waiting for one another outside the store door 
after six o'clock, and I used to wonder what 
little spree you had on for the night; used 
sometimes to picture what you were doing, and 
wish I could join in. But I couldn’t, you know. 
You wouldn't have wanted me. Father 
Murphy will tell you that I quit the job free 
of debt after paying for my lot in the burying- 
ground and prayers to get me out of purga- 
tory, which can’t be worse for me than Todd’s 
was. He will tell you, too, that 1 ordered and 
paid for this littke supper out of what was 
left. I should like to have asked all Todd's 
boys, but for cash; and then, you know, it only 
needed six of you to carry me home where all 
my friends are. Don’t be bashful about piling 
in—there’s plenty. Fill up. Get the good of 
it. | am with you. FRANK HELL.” 


And say! Just think of it! I never knew before 
the generous old ghost had a front to his name. 
Wish I’d known and called him “Frank,” just once. 
Well, well, well! But say! We got the good of 
that feed, and good it was. Best ever. Fried chicken 
and more fixin’s than you can think of. Hell sure 
did know how to order. And drinks! Anything 
we wanted and all we wanted. The hackdrivers rose 
to the occasion when they sat down, after Father 
Murphy told them they were in it. The undertaker 
loosened up and got gay. And that little, fat devil 
of a priest! Well, say now! You can bet your 
sweet life he never told the stories he told us in 
church. And maybe we didn’t drink old Hell a good 
journey back to his friends. Maybe we didn't. We 
floated him back. 

And I got back to my hall bed-room sometime 
alter midnight somehow, chuck full of contrition, 
gratitude, wonder and Hell’s legacy. Say! Can you 
beat it? 


The Old Bookman 


CONFESSIONS OF LEARNED IGNORANCE 
By Horace Flack 


XXIII. Waar ONeE or THE IMMorRtTALS LoveD Best 

HAT do you love best? Take care! If you 

live long enough and refuse to change, you 

are likely to get all you want of it. And 
perhaps a good deal more. This may seem strange 
to us. They knew it in France long ago. However, 
there is no occasion to dispute about it, but only to 
be careful in experimenting with it. John Dryden 
made up his mind about it and got it—perhaps long 
after he had forgotten how his mind was made up 
and thought he really wanted other things much 
worse. As he really did not, he used what he loved 
as it began to pour in on him. So they called him 
“Glorious John,” as we may still, if we like him and 
what he loved best, as well as he did himself and it. 


There is no question of what he loved best. He 
makes it very plain in his “Discourse on Epic 
Poetry.” It was the music of Virgil, with every 
vowel in tune with every other. “I cannot boast,” 
he says, “that I have been thus exact in my verses, 
but I have endeavored to follow the example of my 
master and am the first Englishman, perhaps, who 
made it his design to copy him in his numbers, his 
choice of words, and his placing them for the sweet- 
ness of the sound.” And again: “We must not only 
choose our words for elegance but for sound—to 
perform which a mastery of the language is re- 
quired.” And in this high art, it does not seem 
doubtful to me that Glorious John knew enough to 
make him a greater poet than John Milton. Why 
was he not? 


Certainly no one of the “thrice-born” of his cen- 
tury was more entitled to wear the red thread in 
ingland or in India. In India then, when the out- 
stretched arm of a beggar in rags showed the red 
thread of the thrice-born Brahmin on the wrist, the 
richest merchant, the most lordly rajah bowed to it. 
lor only the Brahmin can be one of the thrice-born. 
And among the Brahmins of Great Britain, none 
has been better entitled to wear the red thread than 
Glorious John Dryden—who used for all it was 
worth the bowl into which the appreciative cast 
their tributes to genius. 


To be a Brahmin without the bowl—that has been, 
and is, and is to be, the question, which may make 
calamity of so long a life for all who claim a place 
among the Immortals. Though the rajah might bow 
to the red thread on the wrist of the beggar in rags 
who extended the mendicant’s bowl for alms, all that 
religion exacted of him beyond this reverence for 
the Caste of the Immortals was a copper tossed into 
the bowl. But when his hand was extended to show 
the red thread on his wrist, Glorious John wanted 
much more than copper. When he praises an earl 
as a greater poet than himself, he does not expect 
to be satisfied with less than a full court suit, with 
a ribbon and star and a jewel in the hilt of his 
sword. When Glorious John drew off his beggar’s 
coat, it was to become a court poet. In spite of his 
“Tferoic Stanzas on the Death of Cromwell,” he 
flattered his way into “the highest circles,” and be- 
came poct laureate for those who were most willing 
to crown the worst with the only laurels they could 
bestow. Perhaps no one since the seventeenth cen- 
tury has done his worst in English with greater art 
than Glorious John, and certainly no one had done 
it with as much art before him. But finally there 
was nothing left him except his great art and his 
red thread. He is one of the immortals, but if we 
“learn his best and leave the rest,” we have still the 
question of the Brahmin and the bowl. Perhaps the 
answer which will remain forever decisive can be 
given only when the last of the thrice-born makes 
his final avatar. He may throw away his bowl 
altogether and wear nothing on his wrist at all— 
unless it be, perhaps, what was worn for manhood’s 
sake by John Bunyan on his way to Bedford jail. 
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Letters From the People 
A Chapter of Steel 


New York, Auvust 14, 1917. 
Liditur of Reedy’s Mirror 

Permit me to place before you a few 
facts which seem somewhat contrary to 
articles in June Ist issue. | notice on 
pave 358: “English manufacturing will, 
in future, be both larger in volume and 
more scientifically conducted.” “If the 
United States 1s to succeed in securing 
its due proportion of foreign commerce 
against this effective competition, it can 
do so only by allowing and encouraging 
the formation and verowth of large in- 
dustrial entities and combinations, such 
as we have condemned in the past under 
the name of trusts.” [ cannot sub 
scribe to that. In 1877 the base price 
of wire nails was ten cents f. 0. b. 
ears and galvanized barbed fence wire 
cleyven cents per pound, Wire mills 
proved profitable, and ware mills, fence 
wire and mail factories sprang up in 
many parts of the United States. Keen 
competition made it necessary to im 
prove systems and process of manutac 
turing, improvements im machinery and 
appliances, with the result) that thos 
most apt and ingenious in the improve 
ments of machinery and tools, with 
consequent enlarged output at lower 
prices, received offers to purchase the 
less successful factories; the Consoli- 
dated Steel & Wire Co., the American 
Steel & Wire Co, of IHlinois, and finally 
the American Steel & Wire Co. of 
New Jersey resulted from the above 
conditions ; inventions in rod rolling and 
fence making machinery was probably 
the principal factor in the upbuilding 
of the American Steel & Wire Com- 
pany. The records evidenced by trade 
papers, says The Jron Age, will show 
that from approximately 1877 until 1895 
the cost of fence wire had been reduced 
from eleven cents per pound to two 
cents per pound and wire nails from 
ten cents to 1!'4 cents and from 1895 to 
1900 the price of wire nails varied be- 
tween ninety cents to $1.50 per one hun- 
dred pounds and the price of fence wire 
between $1.70 and $2.20 per hundred 
pounds, 

In 1900 the steel trust was formed 
with a capitalization of one billion, five 
hundred million dollars. A panicky 
feeling seized a majority of the wire 
company’s stockholders that the steel 
trust might engage in the manufacture 
of wire; that the wire company might 
be unable to withstand such competition, 
with the result that the wire company 
entered the steel trust by an exchange 
of stock. 
large corporation could effect = many 
Could practically eliminate a 


It was supposed that such a 


savings, 
great army of salesmen previously em- 
ployed, but in reality no savings at all 
were effected. It was apparent at once 
to insiders that all men in any and all 
departments, especially with a knowledge 
of the manufacturing and marketing of 
the goods, were engaged at big salaries 
with the undoubted object of preventing 
such men from soliciting capital to back 
them in competing enterprises. When 
between 1895 and 1900, the low prices 
for wire products were effected, the 
Consolidated Steel & Wire Company 
and its successors, the American Steel 
& Wire Company, made heavy earnings. 
li paid its preferred stockholders seven 


per cent annually and paid dividends on 
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a corset. 


Articles 


cleansing the skin. Jars 38e and 


Sse and 


priced 


Toile! Goods S hop 





Corset Shop 
Use S-V-B Toilet 


loimproese cud preserve your complexton, They 
are strictly pure, efficactous and dainty to use 


S-V-B Hygienic Cold Cream is splendid for 


S-V-bB Vanderfleur Cream is a tissue builder 
and may be had in three sizes of jars—50c, 


S-V-B Special Face Powder adheres to the 
skin aad its delicate fragrance is most pleas- 
ing. White, flesh, pink and brunette, 


S-V-B Toilet Waters may be had 
odors—a popular one being Sensation Bouquet, 


First Iloor 


Olive and Locust, from Ninth to Tenth 


When a Woman Wears a 
Redfern Corset 


that has been designed for her particular type of beauty she will 
enjoy the comfort and grace that Redfern designers intend that she 


The various models are the result of careful study and will prove 
invaluable in acquiring the grace and symmetry necessary to wear 
the new Fall frocks successfully. 
UR expert corsetieres will give able assistance in determining 
the model best adapted to vour tigure and greatly simplify 


the difficult task of selecting the most necessary dress accessory 


Prices $3 to $10 


Third tloor 








A Witting Bag is now 
knits, 


65c dainty powder puff. 


Longue. 


$1.50 


65c Knitting Needle-Point Protectors made of silk in the fruit 
and flower designs, also unique patriotic designs. 


in| many 


attractive colors. 


$1.25 





Seen in Our 


Art Needlework Shop 


aw necessity for every woman who 
We have them made of silk and cretonne in’ yarious 
styles and sizes, also Bags stamped for applique or embroidery. 
Vanity Bags made of blue or rose-colored silk with mirror 
hottom, French flower and gold lace trimming—litted with 


Round Pillows of Cretonne in Colonial stripes of blue and 
pink—other shapes of silk. 
the new round and oblong shapes for the Boudoir and Chaise 


Cretonne Doily Cases in three sizes—these keep your doilies 
fresh and clean while not in use. We also have Dinner Cloth 
Cases and Napkin Cases to match. 


Colonial Telephone Girls to make the ever-useful telephone a 
decorative article. They are made of wood and enameled in 


Art Needlework Shop ~Second Floor 


Also dainty Lingerie Pillows in 

















the common stock so that it attained a 
narket price from sixty to seventy per 
share. Since the steel trust got hold 
ef the wire company there has been a 
constant, gradual increase in the price 
of fence wire and nail. I have learned 
of no price reductions, only of advances 
from the years 1900 to 1914, the begin- 
ning of the war; since that time the 
price has gone up by leaps and bounds. 
True, labor has received a number of 
advances, but those advances will hardly 
equal the tremendous improvements ef- 
fected by the steel trust changing the 
system of manufacturing coke. Several 
experts were sent to Germany to investi- 
gate the improvements there, which re- 
sulted in engaging the brothers Koppers, 
German engineers, to construct by- 
product coke-ovens for the steel trust. 
The tremendous advantages derived 
from that process were at once apparent. 
The old bee-hive ovens were replaced as 
fast as by-product ovens could be built 
and while coke produced in bee-hive 
ovens cost from $2.50 to $3.00 per ton, 
my information is that by the use of the 
by-product ovens there is now an actual 
profit in making coal into coke of $2.50 


per ton, IL do not conceive that the ad- 


3855 Olive Street 







IMPORTER OF 
FINE AND RARE 


J. N. SEROPYAN 
ORIENTAL RUGS 


PRICES ALWAYS REASONABLBD 


Special Department 








vances given to labor equal the advan- 
tages obtained from the new system of 
coke-making. 

I notice your statement editorially, 
page 356: “Big concerns will not be per- 
mitted to gobble up supplies necessary 
to their smaller competitors.” How- 
ever, one of the first acts of the steel 
trust was to acquire as rapidly as pos- 
sible all possible known ore bodies not 
already acquired by the consolidation of 
its subsidiary companies; the same policy 
was pursued in acquiring all known de- 
posits of coking coal. 

The trust succeeded, even contrary to 
the laws of our land, in securing the 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Company, the 
one most formidable competitor inher- 
ently sound with tremendous ore and 
coke property. It may, or it may not 
be possible to dissect that corporation 
into its original units. 

The Farmers’ Union, through the 


Phone, Lindell 3264 


for Cleaning and Repairing Ss 
Cleanest and Best Work Done inthe City Rug 





Farmers’ Fireside Bulletiiz, Arlington, 
Tex., made a recommendation when our 
government decided to manufacture ship 
plates, cannon and ammunition, that the 
government reimburse the steel trust the 
amount of money it had paid for the 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Company, plus 
improvements added, and that the manu- 
facturing of ship-plate, arms and muni- 
tions be effected in Alabama; the situ- 
ation being far enough inland to obviate 
attacks from enemies; the ore, coke and 
limestone all excellent for the purpose 
and in close proximity, the government 
to make use of the tremendous water 
power made effective by the damming 0! 
the Tennessce river, just below Shefhield; 
that the government might contract the 
manufacture of steel rails, fence wire 
and nails to some able outside manufac: 
turers, the government retaining 4 51 
per cent interest in such arrangement, 
and the present able president of the 
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Tennessee Coal & Tron Co., Mr. Craw- 
ford, be retained to represent the gov- 
ernment’s interest. However, the gov- 
ernment nor the people’s representatives 
eaye any consideration to that propo- 
sition. If it is impossible to reproduce 
the original units, then it certainly be- 
comes necessary for the government to 
have a voice in the naming of prices to 
the consumers by the steel trust. It is 
time that that concern cut out all the 
dead timber in its structure. The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission has cer 
tainly succeeded in the control of the 
railroads, and the same or a= similar 
commission should control the big cor- 
porations. 

| desire only to call your attention to 
certain facts, most of them already pub- 
lic property and any part accessible to 
anvone by means of the files of the /ron 


Age. \n O_p HAND IN STCEL. 
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Knockabout Notes 


(Continued from page 539) 
for president. Then Wilson discovered 
Harvey and told that gentleman that he 
(Wilson) would rather not have his 
(Harvey's) support as it was a handi- 
cap. It would he too bad if Mr. Mitehe! 
should have to tell Mr. Harvey just what 
Wilson told Harvey. But I guess that 
won't occur. Harvey was dangerous to 
Wilson because Harvey was supposed to 
he the voice of Wall street, and the west 
was shy of Wilson because of that con- 
nection. The west is not in the New 
York clection. But curiously enough, 
Tammany and the Socialists are saying 
that Mitchel is the candidate of the 
predatory rich. Tammany’s supposed 
choice for mayor, Judge Hylan of 
Brooklyn, accepts the nomination and 
speaks of confronting the forces of or- 
ganized and corrupt wealth. That is 
rich, coming from Tammany, but it is 
strange, remembering the Wiuilson-Har- 
vey episode. Harvey may think he is 
going to make Mitchel president, as he 
claims to have made Wilson, but it is in- 
teresting to speculate if Mitchel will shoo 
Harvey off the job after starting it, as 
Wilson did. It looks as if the regular 
Kepublicans will not be able to get Judec 
Cropsey in‘o the mayoralty race in op- 
position to Republican fusion on Mitchel 
to defeat Tammany, since Governor 
Whitman told Cropsey he should not 
run and Cropsey told the governor what 
he thought of him. The chances are 
that Tammany will be routed. Hillquit, 
Socialist candidate, is looking for a big 
anti-conscriptionist, pro-German — vote, 
How large it will be no one can tell, 
Harvey's support of Mitchel will throw 
some votes to Hillquit, since Wilson put 
the Wall street brand on Harvey. But 
Mr, Harvey’s article in the North 
American Review is both well-written 
and true, Mitchel has made a splendid 
Mayor, and as for Tammany’s anti- 
plutocratic professions, no one believes 
m them. Julian Street in the latest 
Collier's has a tine sketch of Mitchel, 
ending on the “presidential possibility” 
note, 
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Where'll We Get the Billions 
Senator Reed Smoot, of the finance 
committee of the senate, says the war 
expenditure of this country for the first 
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Announcing 


| The 7th Annual Advance Sale of 
| Fall Footwear 


D ISCRIMINATING women will be keenly interested in this noted annual event, for it 
means to them the yearly opportunity to obtain the latest and the most authentic fash- 
ions in Shoes at prices which they know from past experience are very nominal, 

considering the quality of the footwear. 

| The staple styles for the conservative woman, as well 
| as the smart Boots, are shown in this sale at prices far | 


lower than one can ever expect to obtain them later. 


| Women’s Staple Shoes, button and lace 
stvles, all sizes. Pair, $2.95. 








“Corinne de Luxe” Shoes, authentic in 
style, at pair, $4.85. 


Women’s Fine Boots, also English Walk- 
ing Shoes, pair, $6.50. 


Women’s Dress Shoes, cloth toppings 
and the new Bonita Lace Boots, pair, $7.85. 








Women’s Highest Grade Boots, from such 
“A Gentl . : 
merican entieman high-grade makers as Wichert & Gardiner, 
Sample Shoes, Price $2.85. | 


& J. Cousins, Latteman, and Wright & 


Hundreds of pairs of ‘American 


‘ > : Peters, exclusive ideas, are displayed, in 
Gentleman” and other makes of sample . 











shoes, in a splendid range of styles, are black and colored kidskins, in the new high- | 
offered in this sale at the above low r , | 
price. top models, and during this sale are priced 
(Men's Store—Mai Kloor) : ! 

. “ at, pair, $9.50. | 





(Main Floor) 
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twelve months will be seventeen billion — great resource, the fundamental source American Federation of Labor and mem- 
dollars. Three years of war will cost © of wealth, is untouched practically. We ber of the national council of defense; 
at least seventy billion dollars. This tax labor, not the land values that are William) Kent, federal tariff commis- 
means taxes the like of which we have — created by all and therefore belong to | sioner; Herbert Quick, federal farm 
hardly dreamed of yet. How are we all. Everything we tax we tend to di loan commissioner; W. B. Colver, fed- 
voing to get away much longer from the =ominish. But taxation cannot diminish eral trade commissionet It is even 
proposal to take in taxes the full rental =the supply of land. There is so much; — suspected that there is a but slightly lim- 
value of land? We get but an infinitesi- nothing can make it more or less; but ited single taxer on the supreme bench. 


mal part of land values under the present = population and = progress increase its The President writes and talks like a 
system. Production cannot stand the value, war or no war. The value should — single taxer most of the time. Unhappily 
taxes that will be imposed upon it in a be taken for the needs of the people there are few single taxers in senate and 
short time, what with state and munici- who give the value. The war is tending house, though Senator Lewis of Illinois 
pal taxation added to national taxation. inevitably to making this a single tax has a glimpse of the truth. A forthcom- 
Production will be paralyzed, and the country and the planet a single tax ing war budget bill will call for more than 
only way to cure the paralysis will be world. It is about time we should be — cleven and a half million of bonds and 
by taxing all rental value out of land so — getting some single tax action in Wash- certificates of indebtedness. The senate 
that every acre of land will have to be ington. There are many single taxers is even now trying to add $500,000,000 
put to use. If we taxed the full rental in high station thereabouts. Secretary additional taxes to the pending revenue 
value out of all land we should not be of the Interior Lane and Secretary of — bill. Land values escape the levy and 
to-day forced to the plans for the con- Agriculture Houston are believed to “see no one has stood up in congress as yet 
trol of food and coal and other minerals. the cat’ in part at least. Congressman to say that land is one of the things the 
The fields and mines would be open to Crosser is one of ’em. Others are Carl, hoarding of which should be prevented 
use by all and all products prices would Vrooman, assistant secretary of agricul- by taxation. All speculation except land 
be kept down, while all the shops and — ture; Newton Baker, secretary of war; speculation, all monopolization except 
mills would be busy—busier even than Louis F. Post, assistant secretary of la- land monopolization is made a criminal 
they are on making war-stuff. The one bor; Samuel Gompers, president of the offense. Forty senators it is said are 
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with La Follette in his demand for the 
heaviest yx ssible taxes on war-protits 
I hope some of them will vote for th 
proposal Senat is of Hlinois to 
levv a national t ( double the stat 


A Poet's Death 
I sat in Mitchell INennerley’s office im 
New York and read in the daily papers 
the news of the death of Francis Led- 
dulcet Irish 
Meath, and the noble and tender tribut 
Lord 


alone 


widge, the poct of royal 


paid him by Dunsany, the Irish 
challenges the su 
Celtic 


This was on an early day in 


genius who 
literature. 
August. 


was killed at the front, some- 


premacy of Synge in 


Ledwidg. 
where in France, on July 31st. Reach 
ing the Mirror office | found the Lon- 
don papers, among them the Saturday 
Review of July 7th, and there I came 


upon the following: 


A HAUNTED HOUSE. 


To the Editor of the Saturday 
Rez lew: 
B.E.F., 20 June 1917. 
Sir,—A few weeks ago we were 
resting ina little village which had 
the reputation of a haunted house. 
I made several attempts to extract 
from the owner a little informa- 
tion concerning his ghostly tenant, 
but each time he was visibly pain- 
ed and warned me severely against 
impetuous (7) steps. I was de- 
termined to see it through, how- 
ever, by sleeping in the place for a 
night. I had some difficulty in 
forcing an entry, but eventually 
succeeded in getting through a 
window as the village clock told 
eleven hours p.m. I lit my pipe, 
spread my ground sheet on the 
clay floor and nestled down in my 
great-coat. I was tired and must 
have fallen asleep almost imme- 
diately. On a sudden I was 
awakened by a noise like a rush 
ing of wings or falling water, and 
a voice which I had heard before, 
once in London and once in Man- 
chester, a familiar voice, distinct- 
ly called my name. Then silence 
fell for a few minutes, only to be 
broken by a similar noise and, this 
time, footsteps, such as are heard 
where men are surprised. Al- 
though I am not a brave man, | 
cannot admit to having any trem- 
ors beyond that of intense excite- 
ment at so wonderful a thing as 
the supernatural; and then IT have 
my own private way of explain- 
ing a voice which is as dear from 
the soul as from the body I loved. 
Yours truly, 

FRANCIS LEDWIDGE, 
who are curious in tli 


hic phenomena, this evi 


For those 
nmiatter of psc 


dence of a “warning” will be of power 
ful value. 
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Is Asquith Coming Back 

In Washington I met a man close to 
the “British garrison” in this country. 
I was speaking to him of the power of 
Llovd-George. “My word,” he said, “but 
youve got it a big wrong, you know 
The power just now is Mr. Asquith. 
Llovd-George holds on by } 


the man he displaced as 


suffrance o! 
+4] 
\squit 


Lloyd-George any day 


premies 
can topple OVvel 
The Liberals will follow him at a word. 


‘The Conservatives are the Lloyd-George 


supporters now. Labor and the Nation- 
alists are with Lloyd-George in ordei 
to vet what they can. Labor is ‘sore,’ 
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‘The Betty Wales 


Just the Dress for College iy 


It you can have but one Betty Wales Dress, let that one be 


the adorable model—the “Antigua’— here shown. A 
Mannish French serge in-navy or black, cut on the smart, 

yvouthtul lines that make Betty Wales Dresses so delighttul. But 

the touch of touches is the belt with its trimming of 1,700 @ 

natural beads in black and scarlet, woven by native women of a” 


the tropics—hence the special name, Betty Wales “Antigua.” 


Sizes 14 to 42, priced at 





| $18.50 


But one exclusive store in a city carries Betty Wales Dresses, 


and that store in St. Louis, naturally, is Famous-Barr Co. 


You 


will find here many other models for school or street, also 


lovely dresses for semi-formal and evening wear, each a delight 


to the girl or woman who wants superiority in style, material 


ENTIRE 


Largest 
Merchandise 


over here, about the treat- 
Asquith is” the 
the parliamentary 


as vou say 
ment of -tlenderson. 
master of situation. 
May be he 
premier just now, but he may any day. 
The 
Nationalists are riding Lloyd-Georze 
hard and it is likely hell break down, 
trying to go all the paces to please all 
his masters. Northeliffe is 
that’s bad for 


cannot himself get back as 


Conservatives and Labor and the 


away and 
Maybe 


sure lic 


Lloyd (seorge. 


llovd-George exiled him, but 


needs him. The Liberal party 
Asquith 


So keep your eve and 


supports 


Llovd-George only until gets 
ready to say nay. 
cur open for Mr. Asquith, especially as 


peace comes nearel , 


« 
oe 
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A Ten Year War 
talked in 
with the author of one of 


books on the 
who has 


“Peace comes nearer.” I 
New York 


the recent 
thor 


war, all ati- 


been in’ Germany from 
beginning of the war until a 


He said: 


peact by a 


the very 


few months ago, “Tf you think 


there’s to be decision at 


arms, vou may be right; but don’t look 


for it within less than ten years. If 


we ar¢é to have peace before that it 


must come through another agency 


democratization of the German vovern- 


ment. That’s my opinion, after three 


and workmanship combined with youthful charm, refinement, 


good taste, and all at a most moderate price. 
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The new 1917 


fall models are now being shown in our Misses’ Clothes Section. 


Third Floor 
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BLOCK: OLIVE, LOCUST, SIXTH AND SEVENTH, 


Distributors of 


at 


in Missouri or the West, 


We Give 
Retail 


years in Germany, of the prospect of 
her quitting or being licked.” 
* 


oe 
. 


Nels for U-boats 
there are, numberless, to 
U-hoats. The 


Schemes 
check the best, possibly, 
is the one on which the Scientific Ameri- 
cen has been hammering for six months. 
That is to stretch a net across the North 
Sea between England and Norway. If 
not that, then build and stretch the net 
from [england to the outer edge of thi 
three-mile strip of neutral water on Nor 
Way's west coast; then force Norway to 
This 


Through 


keep that three-mile strip neutral. 
Norway has not been doing. 
that three-mile neutral strip the German 
U-boats have vetting 
hases to the Atlantic. 
is the British patrol, hard for the U-boats 
The 


neutral 


been from. their 


Beyond the strip 
to get past. 3ritish patrol cannot 


patrol the water. (germany 


should not use the neutral water, but 


does. Norway dares not protest. Ger- 
many might smash Norway. The 
Sctentific Amertcan says that if Nor 
way ,won’t guard the neutral water, 


Great Britain should, and the net should 
he stretched across the strip to the Nor- 
The United States 
back up Great Britain. Maybe this will 


come out of Fritjiof Nansen’s visit here 


way coast. should 


Eidgle Stamps and 
Books for $2 in Cash or $2.50 in Merchandise 
—Few Restricted Articles Excepted. 


Redeem Full 


t 


to have the embargo called off, Ile may 
be told that Norway must cut off the 
free seaway for Germany or stand a 
If Norway fears 


Germany will declare war on her—well, 


most drastic embargo. 


she’s helping Germany make war on us. 
And Germany has sunk a lot of Nor- 
wegian ships, too. If Norway wants 
food from us, let her close her neutral 
If not, put 
a net across the neutral water and stop 


Hudson Maxim ap- 


waters to use by Germany. 


the submarines. 
proves of this. And aman named Van- 
derlip goes the Scientific American sev- 
eral better on the net scheme. Not only 
the net above would he streteh but he'd 
put a net across the strait of Gibraltar 
and the Dardanelles, and possibly some 
other strips of water through which the 
U-boats must pass. 


Dante Barton 


‘submerged” generally 
Dante Barton 
last, in New York. 


He was vice-chairman of the committee 


Labor and the 
lost a good friend when 
died, week before 
on industrial relations, and the right- 
Frank P. Walsh who 
Lrought him east from an editorial po- 
3arton 


land man of 


sion on the Kansas City Star. 
was an enthusiast for economic reform. 


lie wrote extensively and feelingly up- 

















on the subject in many papers, but his 
enthusiasm never swept him away from 


the facts, and tirelessly he sought the 


facts. He saw how social and economic 
maladjustments all traced back to land 
monopoly. Fifteen years of his life he 
eave to this work. 
he put in at 


public attention through analyses of the 


The last three vears 
bringing his tindines to 
industrial committee’s findings. He wrote 
briefly, simply, well. As a force for 
the sane socialization of industry he will 
would 


be greatly missed. Reform that 


really reform had no faithfuller nor 


wiser friend in this country. 


oe 
. 


Al Railroad-Rate Remedy 


On every tongue is praise for the 
manner in which the railroads have risen 
t. the war emergency and multiplied 
service for the country. This is because 
the railroad industry had a good or 
ganization to begin with, and improved 
it at the country’s call, Vhe reformers, 
however, are not convinced by this that 
should get the 
That’ the 


so much am inercase im rates 


the railroads rate in 


creases they ask. railroads 
need not 
as a just and simple classilication of 


their rates is) the contention 
forcefully put to me oa few 
hy Mr. Frederick F. 


shipper of Detroit. Improved service is 


present 
days ago 
Ingram, a large 
the great need, and he regards increas 
ing the rates as a matter of compara 
lively ithe importance, except imo so. far 
ashe has always found that “an inerease 
of rates results in a corresponding de 
He explains this 


terioration of service.” 


avomaly by the fact that the railroad 


managers postition and promotion de 
pend upon tis ability to produce profits: 


the directors control the manager's tu 


ture and the stockholders whom = they 
represent are interested only in divi 
dends, The patrons of the road have 


neither yoice nor influence 

The real trouble of the railroads lies 
m the complicated svstem of tariffs now 
generally prevailing. There are in ex- 
cess of 23,000 classifications, the tariffs 
umber many millions and the quality 
Ing rulings and regulations—being in 
effect special rates for special desecrip- 
lions, special packings, ete.—issued daily 
hundred 
This 


voluminous, the 


would, on the average, fill SIX 
Jages of standard magazine size, 
printed matter is so 
daily changes so numerous and the sys 
that 


continually paying out money for errors 


tem so complicated shippers are 


the railroads are under no obligation to 
prevent. For no one can know all the 
lacts hidden in these records and. such 
knowledge certainly should not be ex 
pected of the ordinary rate-clerk. There 
fore it is evident that the real minimum 
rate is not the one the railroads quote 
and print and expect the shipper to use. 
What it is, 
on the subject may be able to arrive at: 
but the task is far too tedious for the 
man of affairs. An 
labor involyed is furnished by the let- 
ter of an expert to a friend giving him 
the minimum rate from a point in New 


an @xpert who concentrates 


example of the 


Jersey to a point in Georgia. In the 
words of the expert, 
lowest rate 


“to determine this 
requires a knowledge of 
classitication, territory, differentials, rate 
basis, applications and a number of other 
things perhaps most people never heard 
1 lle 


dred 


then expends some five hun 


words in juggling tariffs, joint 
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friends. 


of Peace.”’ 





one doilar from your bookseller. 


inspiring piece of writing that has come out of the war. 


The Most Important Subject in the World Today Is 


The Menace of Peace 


Read the book of that title, by George D. Herron, the most eloquent and 


Buy it today 


You will want to read it aloud to your 
It is published by Mitchell Kennerley, who will publish immediately 
“Woodrow Wilson and the World’s Peace,” also by Mr. Herron. 


Every statesman in the world—osutside of Germany— is talking of “The Menace 


for 

















rates, interior points, southern classifica- 


tions, territorial locations, rate bases, 
groups of origin, times, lines, ete., in a 
manner as intelligible to the lay mind 
as Greek to a savage. 

Mr. Ingram asserts that to abolish this 
complicated system would save the rail- 
roads millions of dollars annually and 
the public hundreds of millions, because 
grossest kind of 


in its operation the 


discrimination as to rates is made be- 
tween individual shippers, compared to 
was a mere 
Lagatelle. fact that 
the small shippers must pay the rail- 


former rebating 
This is due to the 


Which 


roads’ published rates, while the larger 
shippers have the advantage of the net 
rate figured out for them by the ex- 
perts whom they can profitably maintain 
ata salary of from two to ten thousand 
dollars a year. Here as elsewhere the 
rat hog is greased. 

To correct this abuse Mr. Ingram pro- 
poses that freight charges be based on 
werclit, bulk and distance, and on noth- 
This is so logical as. pre- 


have the 


ing else, 


clude discussion and should 
consideration of our commerce commis- 
sion. The wonder is that an intelligent 
nation should have so long apathetically 
submitted to any other arrangement. It 
charge of our parcel 


is the basis of 


post system and since the government 
can opePate protitably on this basis the 
railroads should be able to do so. If 
not, here is an argument for government 
ownership. 

Mr. Ingram also urges the improve- 
ment and exploitation of the waterways 
He has figured that railroad transporta- 
tion miles in 
twenty-four hours—that a rail shipment 


scheduled for tive days often takes as 


averages twenty-seven 


long as three months. The advantage of 
time in shipment is not with the rail- 
roads. If the waterways were freed 
from the strangle-hold now exercised on 
them by the railroads they would quickly 
reach a high stage of development and 
facilitate the commerce of the 
This is a subject often agitated 


vreatly 
ration, 
by St. Louisans and is particularly per- 
tinent, now that a flotilla of barges has 


taken a lot of coal up the Mi 


SISSIPpl to 


St. Paul from St. Louis and is on the 
way back with a great shipment of iron 
ore. The government helped out these 
shipments by furnishing boats. 

* 
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Socialism Against Satanism 


The price of coal at the mine-mouth 
all over the country is fixed, but not 
unalterably, by the President, and next 
will come the fixing of price to the con- 
sumer. A coal dictator with an army 
of aids will perform the task. 

The food dictatorship is in full swing 
as to wheat, and within two weeks will 
extend to every other commodity the 
control of which is specified in the bill 
that bestows such power on Hoover. 

Government runs the railroads and it 
has the priority of way over telegraphs 
and telephones. 

Shipping is commandeered and soon 
taken 
mineral 


the steel and iron mills may be 


over and not only that but 
lands. 

It is likely that there will be a heavier 
tax than heretofore proposed on excess 
a more drastic con- 

There should be a 


prolits in business 
scription of wealth. 
heavy conseription of land values, espe 
cially the value of unused land, 

don’t like 


control of 


Socialism! Yes; but if we 
it, all of it is under the 
President Wilson and three years hence, 
if the 
change it. 
he what we 

But all 


war making in these days. 


war should be over, we can 
emergency socialism may not 
want in normal times. 

these things are essential to 


We have to 


fight with every ounce of power, with 
every atom of energy. If our people 
do not like what this means, well, there 
is this consolation that emergency so- 


cialism is hitting hardest those who, 


generally speaking, were hottest for war. 
Thus, this is a war against war. 


And the war has not hit us yet. The 
wise among us will prepare for things 
indefinitely worse than any that have 


happened. The fools will eat, drink and 


he merry for a while. To-morrow they 
may die. 
But the nation must live, and no tem 


porary departure from traditions in goy 
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Bell 


Telephone 
Directory 
Closes 
Saturday, 
September 
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ernment counts for anyt 


the necessity of 


that has turned the wor 


fer all hell’s holiday. 


“Some day you'll be 


retire from business.” 


hing as against 


conquering the power 


Id into a place 


rich enough to 
“Give up my 


nice, pleasant office and stay home?” re- 


joined Mr. Growcher. 


not.”—Ilashington Star. 


“IT should sav 
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Coming Shows 


The American theatre will start its 
season with a matinee the first Sunday 
in September. The opening attraction 
will be a jolly musical comedy, “Safety 
First,” headed by Billy House and Billy 
Wyse. Manager Wallace announces an 
attractive list) of bookings including 
many new shows and some of last year’s 
SUCCESSES. The theatre has been. re- 
decorated and now presents a most at- 
tractive appearance, Matinees will) be 
given on Sundays, Tuesdays, Thursdays 
and Saturdays. 

The principal number on the bill at 
the Grand Opera House next week will 
be George Lovett and company in “Con- 
centration,” a spectacular demonstration 
of psychic power. Another popular fea- 
ture will be Lottie Williams in a one- 
act play called “A Bowery Camille.” The 
programme includes \zard_ brothers, 
athletes; Rome and Wager in a singing 
and talking act; Duval and Simmons 
in “Their First Quarrel ;” W. J. Langer, 
wire artist; and new Keystone comedies 
with the Universal animated weekly. 
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Marts and Money 


These are dull and dubious days for 
Wall street brokers and their customers. 
Unprecedented incertitudes dim vision 
and defy calculation. They don't pro- 
vide incentives for aggressive tactics. 
Trading is exclusively professional. It 
aims to catch a few small fractions on 
either the long or short side of the ac- 
ccunt. In the majority of cases it is 
confined to some of the most active 
industrials, Steel common in particular. 
Operators are highly circumspect. They 
hate to be in the market longer than 
five hours—a day’s session. Necessarily, 
business is shrinking. It is less than 
one-fifth of what it was at this time in 
1916. It is likely that the daily records 
may shortly be less than 100,000 shares. 
Sentiment is mostly pessimistic, notwith- 
standing the extensive declines already 
established. Occasional rallies arouse no 
acquisitive interest. They are taken for 
what they really are, as a rule—correc- 
tions in technical conditions. The pessi- 
mistic mood is nourished by the sinking 
tendencies in the values of even the best 
class of railroad stocks. They are re 
garded as premonitory of renewed liqui 
dation by important interests who wish 
to be prepared for the next issue of 
government bonds, the interest rate on 
which has been fixed at 4 per cent. The 
sum total to be borrowed, inclusive of 
certificates of indebtedness, will be $11,- 
538,945,400. Speculators ask themsclves, 
“What's going to happen to the stock 
market if the war doesn’t end soon?” 
While they fully understand that the 
great bulk of the borrowed money will 
stay in the country, they suspect that 
very little of it will drift into Wall 
street’s market. Moreover, there are in- 
cipient fears that the government may 
see fit, by and by, to enforce drastic 
restrictions also upon speculative trans 
actions in stocks. It is well known that 
similar action has long since been taken 
on the other side of the Atlantic. At 
the same time it is argued that the float 


ing of 4 per cent bonds by the govern- 
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ment must exert additional depressive 
influences even upon first-class bonds 
issued by municipalities, and industrial, 
railroad, and public service corporations. 
The point is well taken. Union Pacitic 
Railroad first mortgage 4s are quoted 
at 9114 at this moment, against 100 last 
January. It is quite conceivable that 
they might decline to 85 in the next six 
months as a result of the further re- 
adjustment in all values that would ap- 
pear, inevitable, Be it noted that the 
new bonds and certificates will be sub 
ject only to supertax and levies on war 
and excess profits. 

The Maxwell Motor Co. stopped pay- 
ments both on its common and second 
preferred shares the other day. The 
news caused no astonishment. It had 
heen foreshadowed for some weeks by 
severe breaks in quotations. That for 
the common is 30 at present; that for 
the second preferred, 23. The high 
records last year were 99 and 607g, re- 
spectively, They were set about the 
time dividends were initiated. Much of 
tle stock has gone into the hands of in- 
vestors who felt attracted by the com- 
paratively low prices and the fat returns 
implied therein. They have had their 
lesson. Wall street’s financial journals 
contained a great deal of glowing lit- 
erature about the Maxwell Co. and its 
shares a year ago. I referred to it in 
the Mirror at the time in- skeptical 
fashion. I remarked that the company’s 
press agent did some very effective work 
and should he earning his salary. It’s 
regrettable in a high degree that some 
leading financial papers cannot accustom 
themselves to printing truly thoughtful 
and conservative articles concerning cor- 
porations and their finances and securi- 
ties. 

Delaware & Hudson, one of the prin- 
cipal investment stocks, caused some- 
what of a sensation when its quotation 
fell from 109 to 103, the latter figure 
representing the lowest level in about 
twenty years. On January 19 last, the 
price was 1517s. In October, 1905, trans- 
fers were made at 24034. The yearly 
dividend rate is 9 per cent; it has been 
effective since 1907. Naturally, the stock 
exchange folks have come to the conclu- 
sion that the extensive depreciation in 
recent times presages a cut in the rate 
of payment to 6 or 7 per cent. The 
receding course in the quotation for 
Delaware & Hudson and some other 
prominent railroad certificates became 
pronounced immediately after the report 
that the Washington authorities contem- 
plated further regulative procedure with 
regard to coal carriers and their rates 
and prices. Reading common lost two 
points, and New York Central, three. 
The declaration of an extra dividend of 
10 per cent by the Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy proved only transiently helpful 
to the railroad group. Great Northern 
and Northern Pacific recorded advances 
of one to two points. Tach of these 
two companies will be advantaged to the 
tune of over $5,000,000 by the action of 
tle Burlington’s finance committee. They 
own, in consequence of purchases made 
in 1901, $107,613,500 of the total capital 
of $110,839,100, The Burlington pays 
a regular annual dividend of 8 per cent. 
There’s sufficient cause for surmising 
that the declaration of an extra 10 per 
cent was largely the outgrowth of appre- 
hensive considerations with reference to 








Salary Preserves and 


How to Make Them 


Your wife or mother is busy 
these days preserving fruits and 
vegetables for the Fall and 
Winter. 




















Are you adopting the policy of 
*Sensible Saving’’? 


Are not small extravagances 
getting doliars from you that 
could be far better preserved in 
a Mercantile Savings Account? 


Be as patriotic as the women 
folks! Start your financial pre- 
serves today—a Mercantile Sav- 
ings Account—and add some- 
thing each pay day. 


Mercantile Trust Company 


Member Federal Reserve System— U.S. Government Protection 
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“Saving for Investment” 


What do you do with your surplus funds when they 
pass the $500 mark? 

Have you studied the difference between investing in 
enterprises, ownerships and obligations? 

How do you choose between good bonds and others? 

The writer of “Saving for Investment” has en- 
deavored to answer these questions. His answers may 
interest you. A copy of the booklet is yours on request. 


Mississippi Valley Trust Company 
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' You Too 
Will Like | 
“The Cleanest Laundry” 


Delmar 1144 





Lindell 1695 
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amplification of the pro- 
taxation. L. F. 
Hudson, 


a progressive 


eramme of war Loree, 
president of the Delaware & 
lately indulged in rather sharp criticism, 
in the New York Times, 
eral taxation. He censured the distri- 
bution of authority. He held it re- 

msible for the fact tat the 
sums annually 


greater 


respecting fed- 


variations 
between the raised are 
excessive, that they are than 
would be tolerated in Great Britain. He 
pointed out, also, that this nation will 
spend $1,250,000,000 a month, compared 
with an average of $621,345,406 by the 
British government for the first thirty- 
fye months of the war. 1 doubt that 
Washinton will feel deeply impressed 
with Mr. Loree’s criticism. 

One of the luminous features of the 
week's trading on the exchange was To- 
bacco Products common, the price of 
which ascended to 78, a new top notch, 
denoting an advance of $30 when con- 
trasted with the low level of last Feb- 
ruary. The bulge in this quarter was 
more or less. sensible 
effects that 
earnings of 
declared 


accompanied by 
cossip relative to the fine 
peace would have upon the 
the company. It was gravely 
costs of 
ete., and 


that peace would mean lower 


tin, paper, 
allow of a resumption of 


labor, leat tobacco, 
business ac- 
tivities in all the leading countries of 
Kurope. When it began to dawn upon 
susceptible speculators that the end of 
the strugele was still some distance off, 
the price of the common. stack relapsed 
several points in short order.  Irrespec- 
tive of considerations bearing upon war 
and peace, it should be pointed out that 
the Tobacco Products Co. is in a really 
fully able to 
rate of 


prosperous condition and 
common dividends at a 
There are 


initiate 
not less than 5 per cent. 
estimates hinting at earning capacity of 
14 per cent, after deduction of the 7 per 
cent on the preferred stock. The latter 
is quoted at 103, or 
highest price on record, 


within about six 
peints of the 
American 
which get 20 per cent per annum, is 
quoted at 218, or about $34 above the 
lew ‘point of a few months ago. 

Latest steel and 


copper 


Tobacco common, holders of 


advices concerning 
industries stress the depressive 
influences of the government’s regulative 
intentions. The /ron Trade Review re- 
fers to the reduced tonnage called for 
by the trade; likewise to 
the depressed state of the building in- 
dustry, as reflected in the 
only 4114 fabricated shop 
¢: pacity was contracted for in July. 

The New 


tues firm at previous rates and further 


automobile 


report that 
per cent of 
York money market con- 
advances in charges would seem prob- 
able. Bar silver is quoted at 8634 cents 
per ounce fine—another maximum since 
1892. There are predictions that 92 will 
There 


be reached in the near future. 


are profoundly interesting times ahead 
lor students of world finances. 
° 


° 


Finance in Louis 

It was a somewhat quiet, but firm mar- 
ket on Fourth street. 
special 


There were no 
Increased 
profit-taking in a few quarters failed to 
depress yalues to any noticeable extent. 
Ely-Walker D, G. 
One hundred and forty shares were sold, 
advanced to 116—a new top notch for 
this movement. 
of 125 for it. 


features of interest. 
which 


common, of 


There are predictions 
The 6 per cent second 
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preferred stock was inactive, though its 


bid-price rose to 8&5, without. eliciting 
offerings. About eight hundred shares 
of National 


sorbed at 33.50 to 36; the recent maxi- 


Candy common were ab- 


mum was 38. The idea obtains in bull 
circles that the move in this 
case will soon be resumed. Forty-five 
shares of Consolidated Coal were taken 
at 55.8714 and 56, against less than 30 
not very long ago. Two hundred and 
ten shares of Certain-teed common 
changed hands at 51.25 to 51.50, figures 
denoting a gain of a half point over the 
best level of the previous week. Twenty 
St. Louis Screw brought 230—an _ un- 


upward 


changed price; seventy-five Hamilton- 
Brown Shoe, 144.50; ten International 
Shoe common, 97; ltifty-five Chicago 


Railway Equipment, 110; eighteen Inde- 
pendent Breweries first preferred, 7.50. 
There were no changes of importance 
in the quotations for street 
nor was the trading of noteworthy 


railway is- 
sues; 
proportions. Equally uninteresting was 
the business in banking certificates. Ten 
Bank of Commerce brought 116.50, and 
fifteen Third National, 240. Owners of 
stocks of this class are standing “pat,” 
evidently. They adhere to the opinion 
that they should be able to sell at much 
better time 
positing and checking continue good at 
the financial institutions. The demand 
for loans is growing, with interest rates 


figures some hence. De- 


still at 5 to 5% per cent. 


° 


of 
Latest) Quotations 
Bid. Asked. 
United Railways com. rf 614 
do pfd. 2144 22% 
do 4s Hos, wi, 
Third Nat. Bank 2101, 
Miss. Valley Trust SRS 
Mereantile Trust 355 
St. Louis Union B50 
Third Nat, Bank 24016 
Missouri Portland SO 
Rice-Stix common. 2S0 
do ist pfd. ba3 
do 2ds . : 1021, 
Little Rock & H, S. 4s Lie 
.. St. B. San... SO 
livd, Briek common 1 
Candy common ... 30% 3 
do 1st pfd, ; . 100 1011. 
do 2ds SY 
Rock Mountain com. 3 HG 
Century Electrie 210 
Certain-teed common m1 
do 2ds ; 90 
IEly-Walker Bldg. 5s 100 
Hamilton-Brown 141 145 
ISly-Walker Ist) pfd 106 LOS 
do 2ds S6 
Wagner Electric : 199 
Cass Ave. 442s 943, Hn 
Int. Shoe com. Tl, 
do pfd. R 1101, 11114 
Int. Fur. pfd. 101 
Consolidated Coal 56 
St. Louis Brew. 6s ; 72% 
Og 


Answers to Inquiries 

FINANCIER, Winfield, Kan.—Southern 
Pacific (Central collateral) trust 4s are 
quoted at 75 at present, or fourteen 
points below last year’s high level. About 
ten or eleyen years ago they were rated 
at 9514. In the face of the material de- 
preciation, it would certainly 
though they should be bought for in- 
vestment at or about the ruling quo- 
However, they could — hardly 
further if the war were 
force the 


appear as 


tation. 
fail to decline 
to continue indefinitely and 


government to float 4 to 4/2 per cent 


bonds. Would not advise buying above 
68. 
J. B. D. Temple, Tex.—Sinclair Oil 
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HAZEL MORAN 
The Girl and the Lariats. 
BERTEE BEAUMONTE & 
JACK ARNOLD 
Presenting “he Sergeanteene” 
By Jack Arnold, 
(The Sergeanteene.......... 3ertee 
Cast: ¢The Man oie Rewer ree 
Urhe Other -Girkvsccnccice Bertee 


PROGRAM FOREST PARK HIGHLANDS, Week of Aug. 19th 


Operatic Soprano VIVIAN HOLT & 
LILLIAN ROSEDALE 
Pianist Composer, 

In Songs and Stories to Music. 


DOROTHY EARLE 
An Avalanche of Mirth. 


LAZIER WORTH & CO. 
“An Evening at Home.” 








THE THE: 


Box Seats 30c. 


ON MARKET STREET 


GRAND OPERA HOUSE PO Pe poe al Prey Sixth 


ATRE OF LIBERAL POLICY 


TEN STANDARD ACTS OF THE BIGGEST AND BEST 
ADVANCED VAUDEVILLE 
EVER OFFERED AT POPULAR PRICES 
Lower Floor 25ce. 


All Other Seats 15¢e, 








AUTO 


STANDARD 


Matinee Daily. 


REAL 
BURLESQUE 


GIRLS 


NEXT—BIG REVIEW OF 1918. 








G AYET Y 14tt.& Locust, BURLESQUE SHOWS 





Jack Singer presents the New Beh- 
man Show, in Two Aets, Entitled, 
“WELCOME TO OUR CIPY” 
Next Attraction, Week Commencing 
Sunday Mat., August 26th, Arthur 

Pearson Presents 
“STEP LIVELY, GIRLS” 


Produced Each Week With Propriety, Before Audiences Composed of 
Women and Children 


THIS WEEK 


with Rich MeAl- 
Nettie Hyde, 


Raymond 


Smart Burlesque, 


lister, Reha Hess, 


Harry ‘T. Shannon and 
Payne. The Chorus is Young, Per- 


feet and Beautiful. 








BROWNS vs. BOSTON 
August 23, 25 


GAME 
Tiekets on sale at 
Olive St., and Grand-Leader. 


BASEBALL 


Johnson-Enderle-Pauley 


SPORTSMAN’ S PARK 


BROWNS vs. PHILADELPHIA 
August 26, 27, 28 


STARTS AT 3:30 


Drug Co., Grand Ave, and 














Thoroughbred 





Lge ge PARK 
ST. LOUIS 
August 29 to September 8, 


BsIX OR MORE HIGH. CLASS. RACES 
DAILY EXCEPT SUNDAY 


RAIN OR SHINE 


See Uncle Sam’s War Horses in Action 


Admission $1.50, Women $1 


Horse Racing 


Inclusive 














and ‘Paper Bound ROGAOI’S Book Stere 


BOO KS Books can be ane 
a4 ¢ & 3 _- 


703 Locust Street 








310 N. Eighth St. 





Upon request we will mail you our Booklet entitled 
“How to Invest Your Monthly Savings in Bonds”’ 
LORENZO E. ANDERSON & CO., 


Bond Dept. 








acted rather suspiciously of late. The 


present price’ of 4114 compares with 
393g on June 28. Owners receive $1.25 
every three months. For the eleven 


months ended March 31, 1917, the com- 
pany showed a surplus of $5,998,229 after 
dividends. Despite new financing, it is 
not believed that the dividend rate is in 


danger of reduction. will be to your 
interest if you liquidate at the first fa- 
don’t 
much of a recovery. The high record, 
set last March, is 5934. 
REGULAR, St. Louis.—Since 
Motor first preferred has fallen nearly 
nfaximum of 


vorable chance. But expect too 


Maxwell 


thirty points under the 
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REEDY’S MIRROR 

















NOLNWS 


Simy awn sg 
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REGUS PAT OFF 


A BEVERAGE 





Our boys in the Navy enjoy their 
Bevo. The Navy Department has put 
its official seal of endorsement on thi3 
triumph in soft drinks, by allowing it 
to be sold and served on all naval 
vessels. 


Ashore or afloat, you will find in Bevo 
a palate-pleasing, refreshing and nu- 
tritious beverage. 


Just the thing to take along for sa‘l 
or cruise — auto trip or camp and for 
the ice-box at home. 














See Thar Tris 
Sear is intacr 





SeeThar(rown Beans Tas Fox CAUTION 





Bevo—the all-year-’round 
soft drink 


Bevo is sold in bottles only and is bottled 
exclusively by 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH —ST. LOuIsS 





14L 




















FOR HEADACHES NEURALGIA AND 





WON 


| [@lome-Yal- M-tofos 


NANDA 


FOR ALL PAIN- 
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INVENTIONS 
on cash and royalty basis. 
secured. Models, experimental work 
and contract manufacturing. Inven- 
manufacturers, 
promoters are 
examine our model display. Or write 
Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., Desk R. M,, 
2048-49-492 Railway Exchange, St. 


tors, 


Louls, Mo, 


invited to 


Phone, Olive 


COMMERCIALIZED 


investors and 


Patents 


Manufacturers of 
call and 


Yards for City Delivery: 


4236. 920 Market St. 








Evens & Howard 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 


High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewer Pipe 


Saint Louis 








Offices for Rent in 


E. A. KENNEDY, Manager, Suite 908 Syndicate Trust Building 


Telephones; 


Main 1735, Central 377-R 


Syndicate Trust «4 Century Buildings 


The Best Equipped and Best Located Offices in the City 











The Problem Solved 4 


“Where to go 


To-night.” 
HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT EVERY NIGHT 


‘CICARDI’ 


59 Under Cover and 
Open Air 

SIAMER GARDEN 

<a> A, J. CICARDI 








1916, the unfavorable turn in the com- 


pany’s affairs would seem pretty well 
discounted. At 67, the current figure, 
the net yield is about 10% per cent 


suspension 


likelihood of a 


of payments in the next six months. The 


There *s no 


7 per cent dividend still is safely earned 
Don’t increase your holdings. 

H. A. kK., Provo, Utah.—Western Pa- 
which $21,376,950. is 
speculation for the 


cilic preferred, of 
outstanding, is a 
present and will probably remain so for 
some time to come. Considering the 
rather problematic status and future of 
all railroad companies, holders of the 
stock need not look for an early begin- 
ning of The 
fixed 6 per cent is non-cumulative, which 


dividend disbursements. 
means that it need not be paid unless 
earned, and then only at the directors’ 
discretion. The present quotation of 45 
does not look unjustified, but there may 
he a drop of several points in the near 
future, nevertheless If you have a 
protit, take it. 

INVESTOR, Jonesburg, Mo.—(1) There’s 
some very talk 
stock of the National Conduit Co., which 
The company’s 


eood concerning — the 
receives $4 per annum. 


{nancial position is considered sound, 
and a higher dividend rate not improb- 
able. (2) You hold your 
Railway Steel Spring common for sev- 


is not an 


will have to 


eral months, undoubtedly. It 
active stock, except occasionally, for a 
few days, or whenever it is in the hands 
of a bull clique. The 5 per cent dividend 
is not in jeopardy at present. 


GASTON, St. Louis.—Continental In 


surance is a poor speculation. Let the 


thing alone. In times such as these one 


should not fool with inactive issues, the 


intrinsic merits of which are more or 


obscure. \ 
at all 


fairly reliable market 


less 


times is supremely desirable so 


continues to unscttle 


long as the war 
Pnances, 

S. V. O’D., Hastings, Neb.—It you 
still have a profit on your Chandler 


The 


current quotation of 77 does not appear 


Motors, tell your broker to sell it. 
undignified, There’s no immediate peril 
of the stock 

“street.” While 


reports about the $8 regular dividend, it 


disappearing from thie 


there are no alarming 


merits some cautious cogitation., 


a 
eee eee 
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New Books Received 


Orders for any books reviewed im 
Reepy’s Mirror will be promptly filled 
on receipt of purchase price, with 
postage added when necessary. Address, 
Reepy’s Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. 

Spiktt INteERcouRSE by J. Hewat Meher zie. 
New York: Mitchell Kennerley, $1.50, 

evidence by an English authority of the con- 
tinuity of life after death, being an exposition 
of the theory and practice of spirit intercourse. 
The illustrations include photographs of pet 
sons taken several years after their deaths, 


Sat or THE Eartu by Mrs. Alfred Sile 


wick. New York: W. J. Watt, $1.40. 


\ novel of German life written by an Eng 
lishwoman, 


SINGLI 
Joseph Dana 
Review P. Co., 


Tax Year Book (quinquennial) by 
Miller. New York: Single Tax 
150 Nassau St., $2.50. 


A one-volume encyclopedia of the single tax 
movement, covering its history in every country 
it has gained a foothold, Answers every 
enquirer. Indexed. : 


where 
maim question of the 


o, 6% of 
oe ye Oe 


When passing behind a street car, look 
out for the car approaching from the 


opposite direction. 
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Gorlorestero 


The best place in 
creation to spend 
your next vacation. 


OF oes bo Wn Xe) (oy co (0 Mm cole) B 
tonic mountain air where 
skies are bright and blue 
the summer long. The 
country of magnificent 
rugged peaks of snow, of 
forests, canons, streams 
and waterfalls. Of beau- 
tiful automobile roads, 
social gayeties of every 
 SteXe RMN oloya ame Vole Metin (olele 
life to gratify every taste. 


The best and most pictur- 
esque way to this wonderful 
playground of America is 
through St. Louis or Kansas 
City on 


Pe 


cenicfimited 


A constantly unfolding pano- 
rama of wonderful scenery 
unrivaled anywhere in this 
country. 

Daily between St. Louis, 
Kansas City, Pueblo, .Colo- 
rado Springs, Denver, Glen- 
wood Springs and the Pacific 
Coast, via the 


MISSOURI PACIFIC 


All-steel equipment, luxuri- 
ous accommodation — dining 
car service of especial excel- 
lence —every attention and 
courtesy. 

For full information, beautifully il- 
lustrated booklet on Colorado, etc., 
write 

(Onn Cae RO) Ss 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
St. Louis 


MISSOURI 
PACIFIC 
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Keeps the Teeth White and Healthy 








